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A PATRIOT TRADE. 


Tar divisions on the liquor clauses of the 
Finance Bill are over, and the triumph of 
the Government has been signal. Tho 
Liberal majority at its lowest was half a 
dozen higher than the prophets had expected, 
and one brewer voted for the tax. 

That this should be a fact worth recording 
is a significant sign of the anomalous rela- 
tions that exist between society and one of 
its licensed servants. For to trade in intoxi- 
cants is so perilous an undertaking to the 
State that it is only permitted under rigid 
restrictions—the license makes public ser- 
vants of the grantees, and there is a com- 
plexus of statutes and administrative ma- 
chinery to bear witness to the suspicion that 
society has been taught to feel towards the 
industry it has created. Like the monster of 
Frankenstein's creation, it has grown to a 
strength far surpassing its author's contem- 
plation, and true to the prototype uses its 
power to wreck and ruin that author’s dearest 
hopes and interests. 

The history of reform is a tale of privilege 
destroyed. Laws, conventions, institutions, 
and rights that only serve the interests of 
afavoured few at the cost of the suffering 
many, melt and dwindle as the sun of human 
brotherhood climbs to its noon. It is but 
natural that those who suffer by each succes- 
sive change should side with the old order to 
fight the new. To the majority of men their 
own interests may pardonably seem the public 
interest. And it is thus you find the prepon- 
cerance of the privileged opponents of 
reform; of the landed, hostile to free 
corn and equal taxes; of the manufac- 
turers, agaiast free trate; of the peers, 
arrayel against a limitation of the 
powers of their order. And it is in no 
cynical spirit that we make the admission. 
This identification of the private and public 
interest under a complete democracy secures 
a just reflection of the public needs. But it 
Must not arise from consciously selfish 
motives. There must be a pretence or an 
effort to rise to some standpoint above mere 
self-interest. And, to be just, this has 
generally been the case. Of the landowners 
at the time of the crisis, a most handsome 
minority were for the cheapening of bvead at 
their own cost; and it has been the same 
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a public cause. 

But “The Trade” stands unique in its 
grovelling eelf-seeking. 
be raised for the public safety. 
interest was to be taxed for much of it, and 
the tax was proposed by a Cabinet of which 
two out of three are landlords. And there 
is much to say for the landed classes: there 
are certain public functions they discharge, 
and they have done good service to the 
country in the past. It may be questioned 
whether they have not been paid over high for 
the work—at all events, the time has come 
for a juster distribution. 

But it would puzzle the most special of 
pleaders to make a show of “The Trade's ” 
service to the country. And yet to hear the 
orders issued to its representatives in Par- 
liament you would suppose these same 
members to sit for a constituency of publicans, 
not of members of the public. But should 
you hear them speak, your doubts would be at 
rest. It is to the panic piping of the publican 
that the member for the Trade must chant 
his dithyrambs of the distillery, and the 
brewer who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Surely, so sordid a spectacle was never before 
noted in our midst. It is the very squalor of 
politics that stands naked and nasty before 
our eyes. Away with the wretched thing to 
the lazaretto of lost evils. lor shall not the 
State control such a Trade, not such a Trade 
the State ? 

The great issue has yet to be fought—next 
year at the latest the forces will be joined—- 
but surely, it is of good omen that at the first 
encounter this hollow mockery of political 
corruption and commercialism should have 
been defied and defeated and exposed. 


A LADY ASTRONOTSCIER. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. MARGARET LIND3AY HUGGINS. 


Mrs. Hvuaains, the astronomer, is certainly one 
of the sweetest and most delicately cultured 
women of the day. Of neccssity she leads a 
secluded life, as the demands of astronomical 
observation do not admit of the interference 
which social duties would involve. But although 
astronomy is her chief study it does not preclude 
her from taking a sympathetic interest in the 
progressive movements of the day, especially 


Weelly, 


("Sfewepaper.” 


One Penny 


with every other reform: some more or less | those which affect the higher education and 
have always been ready to face private Icss in | development of women. For some years Mra. 
| Huggins did most valuable work in her locality 
| as a School Board manager, but delicate health 
| obliged her to relinquish the post. 
Here was money to | surprise to anyone making the acquaintance of 
The landed Mrs, Huggins for the first timo to find that she 


It is a 


MARGARET LINDSAY HUGGINS, 


MRS, 


is quite as much interested in art and music as 
|in science, She is also an expert photographer. 
| She has joint authorship, in his szientitic 
_ papers, with her husband Dr. Huggins (recently 
| President of the British Association for the 
| Advancement of Science), and is herself the 
| writer of an interesting work on the old violin 
| maker Gio Paulo Maggini, as well as of various 
| papers and articles. 
! Dr. and Mrs, Huggins, partners in life and in 
| scientific research, reside in a substantial looking 
| house, surrounded by a large garden, in Upper 
| Tulse Hill. The tower of their observatory is 4 
kind of landmark in the neighbourhood, and 
|has, Dr. Huggins told) me, about the same 
| altitude as Gireenwich Observatory. Inside the 
| house evidence is everywhere given of the 
| exquisite artistic taste of its mistress, Comfort 
and elegance are combined, and the furnishing 
has an unique appearance without any startling 
| eccentricity. Seated in her drawing-room upon 
‘a low, carly English seat, Mrs. Huggins looked a 
‘picturesque figure which might have stepped 


from the canvas of one of the old masters. She 
is slight of body, quiet and subdued in manner, 
‘and _ her short, silv.r-streaked hair, brushed up 
fron the forehead, surrounds a face singularly 


delicate and beautiful. She was dressed in a 
loose costume of black and red which formed an 
excellent background for her ethereal beauty. 
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the best season for observation, which}is for us, 
from October to May, we rarely observe later 
than twelve o'clock, We consider from three 
to four hours quite long enough to observe at 
once, because it means continuous mental and 
visual strain of the most intense kind. The 
work of our observatory is of so special and 
delicate a character that interruptions would be 
fatal. For this reason, I have been compelled 
to make a strict rule that no visitor is admitted 
to our observatory after dusk.” 
ASTRONOMY AS A STUDY FOR WOMEN. 

“Do you think, Mrs, Huggins, that astronomy 
isa study and occupation suitable for women ? ” 

“‘ There are women to-day who are sucessful in 
astronomical work, such as Miss Everitt and Miss 
Russel at Greenwich, and Mademoiselle Klumpke 
at Paris; and Mrs. Piazzi Smyth has admirably 
assisted her husband. On the literary side 
Miss Agnes Clerke has rendered important 
services to astronomy by her ‘History of 
Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century,’ her 
‘System of the Stars,’ and numerous papers in 
astronomical periodical literature. Miss Giberne, 
in a more popular way and for younger readers, 
has also done good service for astronomy by her 
books. 

‘‘In the past there were of course Caroline 
Herschel, and Mrs. Somerville, who, however, was 
not an observer. Still, it is yet an exceptional 
study for women, and a life of astronomical 
observation, as ordinarily understood, is a very 
hard life for a woman. Although peculiarly 
fascinating it is work which wears one; even men 
find it hard, and to a woman, the exposure at 
night and the long strain of working at the 
telescope, often in exceptionally tiring positions, 
is undoubtedly trying. At the same time, I think 
that in various ways the natural endowments 
of women—notably minute observing power and 
memory for details—should fit them, if properly 
trained, to do excellent observing work. 

“A field which gives new and wide opportu- 
nities for the display of delicate observation and 
of reasoning upon it, and which is free from the 
objections which may be urged against ordinary 
observatory work for women, seems to me to be 
opening in the examination of photographs of 
stars and of star spectra. 

“I have felt for years that such work is 
admirably suited to women with astronomical 
tastes, and it has been the greatest possible 
pleasure to me to notice the excellent work done 
in this new line by Mrs. Fleming and Miss 
Maury in America. At Harvard there is no 
night observing; the work consists entirely 
of critical measurements and examination of 
the stars and of stellar spectra. This is a 
quieter, less showy kind of work, but in my 
opinion is of great value, and is very suited to 
women astronomers, as it requires immense 
patience over details, and keen, quiet observa- 
tion. If it does not appeal to the imagination 
in tho same way as ‘observing,’ it still does 
appeul to it, for to excel in it invclves in a high 
degree the use of the poet’s ‘inward eye.” 

THE OBSERVATORY. 

At Mrs. Huggins’ kind suggestion I now 
followed her into the adjoining study, a large 
handsome room, with book-lined walls, to be 
introduced to her husband. Dr. Huggins is a 
keen, robust-looking man, not looking, as he 
really is, seventy years of age. He has in a 
marked degree the astronomer’s eye—round, 
prominent, and with a large pupil. He was very 
much interested in pointing out to me some of 
his wife’s artistic work, notably a carved wood 
bracket. Following Mrs. Huggins, now looking 
more picturesque than ever in a Tam-o'-Shanter 
placed far back upon her head, I passed through 
the garden to the observatory. First of all I 


She speaks clearly, deliberately, with quiet 
emphasis, and wears a look of calm penetration 
upon her face, which seems the fitting outcome 
of years spent in observation of the wonders of 
the heavens. 


JUVENILE EXPERIMENTS. 


* Would you tell me, Mrs. Huggins, what led 
you to take up the study of astronomy ? ” 

“‘The desire to study astronomy showed itself 
in my earliest years. At about ten years of age! 
began to work as systematically as I could. 
My own mother died when I was very young, 
and neither my father nor my step-mother 
took any practical interest in my astronomical 
pursuits. I worked alone as a child, having 
only the aid of some elementary books. I read 
one of Dick’s volumes, though I skipped, I am 
afraid, the moral reflections. I went out 
nightly to our garden with a dark lantern aud 
a small ‘Star Atlas’ to study the constellations. 
And I examined the sun in a regular way for 
spots and made careful drawings of what I saw. 
For these sun spot observations I used a small 
terrestrial telescope of my father’s, which I used 
to mount rather ingeniously against a window 
shutter with the aid of certain fearful and 
wonderful twistings of the blind cords. I used 
smoked glass screens of my own making. I was 
deeply anxious too, to know something about 
physics and chemistry, and made many small 
experiments from ‘The Boy’s Own Book,’ and 
‘Every Boy’s Book,’ borrowed from a boy friend. 
From this you will gather,” continued Mrs. 
Huggins, with a smile, “that my sources of 
information were a little restricted. Later on 
I read Sir John Herschel’s ‘Outlines of 
Astronomy,’ and tried to get some little 
mathematical knowledge. I worked hard, too, 
in a simple way at photography. Later still I 
became interested in the wonders of spectrum 
analysis, and with a sixpenny prism—picked with 
critical care out of a basket of odds and ends in 
a little second-hand shop—and simple apparatus 
made by myself, I had the joy of repeating in a 
humble way the first experiments of Newton 
and Fraunhofer, and especially the epoch making 
one of Kirchhoff.” 

AN IDEAL MARRIAGE. 

“ What an ideal marriage yours must have 
been, Mrs. Huggins—husband and wife both 
devoted to one science! ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Huggins, with quite a 
girlish blush, “my marriage has been the 
crowning joy of my life. For nineteen years I 
have worked as my husband’s assistant. Ours 
is a generally recognised partnership. My husband 
is a pioneer in astronomy, and has worked out 
new problems of a difficult and perplexing kind. 
He is just at present engaged in the study of 
faint stars and nebule, which, even with 
powerful instruments, lie very near the limits 
of visibility. I assist him in every way I 
can, and have not aimed at taking up any 
special line of my own, preferring to work with 
him and for him. I have had joint authorship 
in my husband’s scientific papers, during the last 
five years, and supply the illustrations, my 
artistic training and knowledge of photography 
being most helpful. We do not devote quite 
our whole time to astronomy; the intervals 
occasioned by bad weather or by the need for 
rest, we fill up with literary, artistic, and musical 
studies. I am at present at work upon a set of 
landscape illustrations for a book shortly to be 
published ; and ona new volume connected with 
the history of musical instruments.” 

“T wonder that you find leisure for any other 
pursuits, I should have thought astronomy was 
so very engrossing ?” 

“It is very engrossing, but then, one can only 
observe, with good results, for a limited length of 
time. There isa popular notion that all astrono- 
mers sit up all night ; this isa mistake. During 


was shown the photographic laboratory ; next 
the room devoted to experiments in physics and 
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chemistry, with its electrical appliances, vario 
pumps, large spectroscope, Holtz machine ise 
an induction coil—to me a slightly bewilderi 
array of things wonderfully and fearffully mad 
but to Mrs. Huggins they were as familar as 2 
spade and a rake are to the ordinary een 
Then ascending a break-neck staricase | toute 
myself in the observatory, 170 feet above 
level, and confronting two great telesco we; 
mounted in a manner which to my unsophis" 
ticated eye made them look like big canno 
Under the telescopes, is the regulating oie 
which counteracts the effect of the movement of 
the earth and ensures apparent fixity in the 
position of the stars. “Now, you must sit 
down,” said Mrs. Huggins in her sweet thought. 
ful manner, as she placed me in the obseryi: 
chair of Sir James South, sitting herself led 
a species of low bench which seems to be her 
favourite kind of seat. 

“And so, Mrs. Huggins, this is where you 
make your observations, night after night ?” 

“Yes, frequently on tip-toe upon these steps,” 
she replied, pointing to a pair of steps full 
seven feet high. : 

When I thought of this slight, delicate-look- 
ing woman perched upon those high steps for 
two or three hours at a stretch sometimes, 


standing now upon one foot now upon another 
and often upon tip-toe in order to make some 
special observation, I realised the immense 


physical strain which such observation involved. 


Still, Mes, Huggins had done it for nineteen years. 


In reply to a remark upon her arduous work she 


laughingly said that “she often thought that 
astronomers ought to have universal joints 
not to mention broken hearts, so as to ba 
indifferent enough not to feel disappointment 
over the bad weather in our climate.” 


After a little chat about the astronomical 


appliances in the observatory and the dimint- 
tion in Europe of clear weather for observing, 
owing to the increasing use of coal for fires, we 
left this interesting spot far up towards the 
clouds, and returned to the house, 


TEA IN THE MUSIC ROOM. 
The quick transition from observatory to 


music room, from science to art, exactly illus- 
trates the wide range of Mrs. Huggins’ attain- 
ments. 
and over the tea-cups the lady astronomer 
discoursed upon music and art, showing me 
many interesting old musical instruments, which 
hang around the walls of this perfect little gem 
of a music-room, side by side with family por- 


Astronomy was for the nonce banished, 


traits, and prints of Raphael’s “St. Cecilia,’ 
“ St. Cecilia’s Choir,” by John Van Eyck, and 
the “Evening Hymn,” by G. Mason. Here, 
upon “bad weather evenings,” Dr. and Mrs. 
Huggins play together upon the violin and piano, 
and from time to time a distinguished ‘cellist 
comes and forms atrio. My visit concluded with 
a talk upon the social problems of the day, more 
especially those relating to women. 

“I am not a public politician myself,” sad 
Mrs. Huggins, “but I certainly feel that 
women, equally with men, have most important 
public duties and rights. Politics is a very 
important study; it concerns all; and it isa 
hopeful sign that women are taking an increased 
interest in it. Temperance, too, is a most impor- 
tant subject. From the age of sixteen I have 
never used intoxicants as a beverage. 

“T regard men and women as the necessary 
complements of each other. There ought not 
to be any antagonism between tlie sexes. 
Women cannot te too widely educated, theit 
position in life is so important. There has not 
yet lived the wife, or the mother, sufticiently 
educated to do all she might do, or to be all she 
might be in her special sphere of life ; so we must 
go on improving the education of women.” 

Saran A, TooLey. 
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“Who could it be but Denis Merivale? 
Haven't you been expecting it ?” 

“No.” The monosyllable was uttered clearly 
but very coldly ; almost with a touch of stern- 
ness in the tone. 

“Why, Janet, how dull you must have been! 
Aunt Alice saw it ever so long ago. She said 
once she had thought it was you, but lately Mr. 
Merivale seemed to have changed his views.” 

‘Do you care for him, Pamela?” Janet asked 
abruptly. 

“Care for him?” Pamela laughed. “ You 
ask such funny questions, Janet. Why, the man 
has five thousand a year.” 

“ But you do not love him only for that ?” 

“Oh, of course not. I like him very well. 
He is good-looking ; he has a good position and 
all that sort of thing. We shall get on very 
well, I have no doubt; and you must come and 
stay with us, Janet. Aren’t you going to say a 
word of congratulation f ” 

“[ hope you will be very, very happy, dear,” 
said Janet in a fervent undertone. She came 
up to Pamela and kissed her, and Pamela, quite 
satisfied, chatted on, and did not depa:t until 
the broad light of morning was streaming into 
the room. Then she went back to her room, 
and Janet was left alone. 

Now she knew the full extent of her misfor- 
tune. Now she knew why it had hurt her when 
Denis Merivale turned away from her to play 
with Pamela’s poodle, and to listen to Pamela's 
guitar. He had taught her—unconsciously 
perhaps—to love him, in those early days of 
intellectual comradeship, and she knew that she 
was a fitting mate for him, that she would have 
been a companion to him such as Pamela could 
never be. And now she must give him up— 
and give him up to a girl whose whole thought 
in life was of enjoyment and self-satisfaction ; 
who cared for him only because he had five 
thousand a year and was very good-looking ! 

“Tf it were someone who would make him 
happy, I would not mind so much ! ” cried Janet 
to herself, as she went through the hour of her 
agony—the hour through which so many women 
have to pass, unfriended and alone, that hour 
of renunciation of fair hopes and high ideals, 
when a conventional woman's world is too 
narrow to afford her any consolation for the one 
simple form of happiness that she has lost. 

Janet had been reared in a conventional 
home, and although she was beginning to feel its 
trammels, she had not yet shaken them off. 
She was still bound by the limitations of her 
mother’s creed. She had loved, and had secretly 
hoped to marry the man she loved ; and now he 
had offered himself to another. What was she 
—Janet—to do with her life? She would never 
marry where she did not love, whatever her 
mother might say ; but she should be considered 
a social failure if she did not marry at all, She 
fancied she saw herself, as in a vision, growing 
old, and co!d, and soured, with no interests of 
her own, with nobody to hold her dear. It 
was a curiously sentimental and unreal vision ; 
but what else was possible to her? 

We are apt to think that in these days every 
girl knows of the change that has passed over the 
face of woman’s world during the last twenty 
years ; that it is a mere matter of selfishness 
and cowardice if she does not join the army of 
daughters in revolt : if she does not, at least, 
carve out for herself a career such as her soul 
loveth, as soon as she has reached years of 
discretion. But there are still girls and women 
who know next to nothing of these new openings 
He has proposed.” of activity; many still whose hearts and souls 

“Who has proposed ? ” stir blindly and vaguely in the endeavour to 

“Tt was in the conservatory,” said Pamela. | make for themselves “a sphere,” and whose lives 
“Thad no idea that it would come so soon. | are as jealously restricted within the limits of a 
Aunt Alice will be pleased.” family circle as they would have been in the 

“You have not told me who it is,” said Janet, | early Victorian age. 
almost harshly, Janet’s was acase in point. She saw no 


newspapers, except an occasional Morning Post, 
she never heard the names of the men and 
women fighters of our day, nor had she very 
much idea of the battle between right and wrong 
that is raging in the world; her only openings 
towards the light had come through the talk of 
Denis Merivale and Dick Urquhart—and one of 
these channels was now to be cut off. For she 
felt that she could talk to Denis Merivale no 
longer; he belonged to Pamela, he did not belong 
to her. 

She did not sleep that night : she lay on her bed 
dry-eyed and watchful, and went down to bréak- 
fast, “looking,” as her mother said, with a keen- 
eyed glance at her, “like a ghost,” but with a 
grave composure of manner which gave her a 
new dignity—that dignity which comes froma 
sorrow that its owner intends to bury for ever in 
her breast. 

Donis Mcrivalo came aud went. His interviews 
with Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were very satisfactory, 
and Pamela received him with more than her 
wonted grace and graciousness. To Janet he 
said little: his eyes fell before hers. | Perhaps 
he knew in his heart of hearts that he had not 
treated Janet well; but, of course, he could not 
betray any consciousness of the fact. He wished 
that the girl did not look so white, it made him 
feel uncomfortable. And what had he done but 
talk to her a little, interest himself in her tastes, 
and try to make her take less impracticable 
views of life? He had done nothing wrong. 

But he had not to complain to himself again 
of Janet’s pallor. Her mother said a word to 
het on the subject, and the girl’s wounded spirit 
came to her aid. She roused herself, especially 
when Denis came to the house; she laughed, 
talked, jested with feverish vivacity. No one 
saw her when she cried her heart out at night 
upon her bed; and no one noticed that her 
hands were growing thin and tremulous, and 
that her eyes were feverishly bright. 

She had no distractions, nothing to break her 
of this morbid habit of dwelling on her emotions. 
There were plenty of parties, no doubt, and of 
concerts and other amusements; but she had 
sickened of them all. Little as she knew it, 
self was her centre, and self was becoming her 
disease. 

Poor Dick Urquhart, who was “ badly hit,” as 
he expressed it, became at this time her favourite 
companion, because he poured into her ear the 
sorrows of his heart respecting Pamela, and 
Janet felt a vague consolation in listening to 
his woes. 

But he came to her one day with a strangely 
stirred look. 

“ Janet,” he said—he always called her Janet 
now,-—‘I want you to go with me to see my 
cousin Frances.” 

“Frances Urquhart? But she lives some- 
where in Whitechapel, does she not ?” 

“In the wilderness, she calls it,” said Dick 
with a rather unsteady laugh. “She has 
been talking to me. I want her to talk to you, 
I think you would like it.” 

“T will go with you. But what does she 
mean by calling the East End the wilderness P” 

“You must ask her, She wants you to come. 
She saw you lately at a concert, and she took a 
fancy to your face. She said an odd thing 
Janet—you won’t mind? She said, ‘One 
always knows the people who have got to go 
through the wilderness, as I have done.’ And 
when I asked her what she meant, she told me to 
bring you to her.” 

“TL will go,” said Janet. But sho wondered 
greatly what Miss Urquhart wanted to say to 
her. She knew her by repute, but she had 
never made her acquaintance hitherto “in the 
wilderness.” There was something in the 
expression that struck home to her inmost 
heart. 


OUR NEW SERIAL. 
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gocusts and Wild honey: 
A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Paweta’s excitement arose from the fact that 
she was going with her aunt and cousin that 
night to 4 rather distinguished assembly of 
“smart” people, where she hoped to meet a 
number of her friends, including Denis Merivale. 
She would not be content uatil she had dragged 
Janet off to an inspection of her wardrobe, and 
kept her discussing the merits of two rival frocks 
for a full half-hour. 

“How I wish it was ten o'clock to night,” 
she cried at last, with a sigh of joyous anticipa- 
tion, “I love parties—I should die if I could 
not go to them.” 

“ And as for me,” said Janet, witha sigh ofa 
somewhat different kind; “I heartily wish that 
I need never go to one again.” 

But Pamela did not listen. 

For all her excitement, and for all poor J anet’s 
foreboding weariness, the evening, with its 
festivities, drew to an end at last. In the small 
hours of the morning, Pamela, having divested 
herself of her pretty white dress, and donned a 
pale blue dressing-gown, came tripping into 
Janet’s room with her golden hair all dowa her 
back, and a hair-brush in her hand. 

“Why, Janet, what is the matter?” she 
cried. “ You look tired to death !” 

“Tam tired—tired of my life, I think,” said 
Janet, wearily. 

She was sitting beside her open window, 
whence she looked out on the swaying branches of 
the trees in the Square garden, darkly and dimly 
seen in the faint light of the very earliest dawn. 
She had not yet taken off her dress, which 
looked crushed and tumbled, although it had 
been newly put on for the occasion that even- 
ing; her face looked wan in the morning glim- 
mer, and her eyes were dark and sombre with 
the apprehension of some near unhappiness. 

“How silly you are, Janet! And your 
pretty dress is all crumpled and spuilt ! Mine 
is nearly as fresh as when I first put it on,” said 
Pamela, with pardonable pride. “Do pull the 
blind down and light the candles. This dim 
light makes one louk quite ghastly. And I have 
something to tell you,” she added, in a lower 
voice, 

Janet paused for a moment in lowering the 
blind, as one pauses when one’s breath is caught 
by anew and almost intolerable stab of pain. 
Then she went on quietly with her occupation 
of restoring the room to that state of light and 
cheerfulness which Pamela desired. 


“What have you to tell me, dear ?” she said 
at last. 

Pamela was sitting on & chintz-covered easy- 
chair, with a more thoughtful look than was 
often seen upon her pretty face. 

“Oh! He has done it, you know, Janet. 


(To be continued.) 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


Tue subject of co-education is one which is 
rapidly pressing to the front, and calling forth 
much discussion and consideration amongst those 
who have charge of the education of the young. 
Mrs, Ralph, of Craigmore College, Bristol, 
writes :— 

It was with great pleasure that I saw, in your 
issue of June 7th, Mrs. Woodhouse’s reference 
to the co-edusation of boys and girls. As one 
who has watched the system gradually develop- 
ing during the last twenty-one years, permit me 
to say that my faith in the system of co-education 
is greater to-day than it has ever been. The 
principle which gu‘ded its adoption first in 
Ireland, then in Cornwall, and subsequently in 
Bristol, was precisely that which Mrs. Wood- 
house enunciates, ‘“‘the family should be our 
model for the school.” I have seen the 
system worked, the boys and girls do class-work 
and preparation together, take all meals together 
with the staff, and unite in recreation so far as 
is practicable. Excursions also are enjoyed in 
common. 

It is a great evil in English life that, while 
boys and girls begin their education together in 
the nursery and the kindergarten, and, at the 
close of the school career, are united at college 
and university lectures, these boys and girls are 
separa‘ed at just the age of greatest curiosity 
and interest, and at the time when a perfect'y 
true understanding of each by the other is most 
easily formed. I endorse emphatically every- 
thing which Mrs. Woodhouse says, and would 
add that not only do the girls refine the boys, 

but, quite as often the boys recall the girls to 
- the truest womanliness. 

The tzacher’s horror of a “mixed tutorial 
staff” amused mo. That institution, too, I have 
watched, and am glad to say it is one of the 
good features of the system; men and women 
of culture working tozether in the highest 
profession, one whic cate out and exercises the 
highest faculties ani every resource, develo.s a 
capacity for friendship and cam2raderie which is 
a noble education in itself. The one drawback 
to co-education is this, it requires more sympa- 
thetic oversight, not espionage, than the ordinary 
barrack system of that well ordered anomaly, a 
school for one sex only. 

Another correspondent sends an interesting 
account of co-education in art :— 

The union of young men and women in 
a school or college, which Mrs. Woodhouse 
advocates, is exemplified in an_ interesting 
manner in Professor Herkomer's Art Colony at 
Bushey. The students lodge in cottages which 
form a scattered village. The sexes are sepa- 
rated in the study of the nude, but other classes 
are attended jointly. A restaurant, a club, 
and reading room are common property. 
Over all keeps guard the great house of the 
master, the scone of the pleasantest of all 
the weekly gatherings, and the eye and ear 
of the master is ever watchful and alert. 
Indiscreet behaviour or undue flirtation 
would be made short work of; but on this 
score there has been little or no trouble, and 
only one case is on record in which a student 
has been expelled. An unwritten law obtains 
as to male and female students lodging under 
one roof, by transgressing which, one middle-aged 
lady brought the whole village about her ears. 
More than a hundred pupils pursue their art 
with keen zest, and relish their playtime more 
heartily on accovnt of these conditions. A 
good many marriages have indeed resulted, but 
after all perhaps no better place for making real 
acquaintance could be devised. Needless to 
say, as is the case in almost every other impor- 
tant undertaking, this scheme owes its success- 
ful working to the overmastering influence of one 
individual. 


OUR WELSH COLLIERS. 


Tue woful calamity that recently turned the 
busy town of Pontypridd and the adjacent 
hamlet of Cilfywydd like unto the valley of the 
shadow of death, has brought the Welsh collier 
very near to us these days. As I wended my 
way to the scene of the explosion I reflected how 
few of those sitting by their bright tiresides in 
their happy homes gave a thought to the perils 
of the miner who was daily going down, as it 
were, to the gates of death to raise the coal that 
adds so much to our comfort and enjoyment. 
But to some of us that have lived in the mining 
districts, a national disaster—claiming world- 
wide sympathy like the present one—is not 
necessary to create a compassion for the collier’s 
hard life, for almost weekly we are brought face 
to face with just the same kind of agony in 
individual cases, 

Well do I remember the remark of one 
old woman whose son had fallen a victim to 
one of those isolated accidents that are 
always occurring: “It would ha’ been better 
for me if my boy Jim had gone in a big ex- 
plosion, much; it is after those things the 
country tries to be kind to us, but who thinks of 
me to-day though my only boy is gone?” That 
something ought to be done to protect more 
effectually the collier’s life while at work, as well 
as to make his hours of rest and leisure more 
worthy of our boasted civilisation, is true beyond 
a doubt. The collier is too often spoken of as 
the embodiment of ruffianism, but in moving to 
and fro amongst the people, and associating with 
them, I have learned to appreciate the many 
excellent traits in his character. Warm-hearted, 
generous to a fault, self-sacrificing to a degree, 
—those are some of the qualities our colliers 
possess, 

Before we condemn the Welsh collier we 
must remember the conditions under which he 
lives. A vast multitude of them have to call 
“home” some sort of a patched-up old hut that 
is hardly fit for the swine. These houses, for 
which the collier has to pay.a much too high 
rent, are built—the best of them—without one 
thought being given to the comfort of the 
inhabitants. Probably the first thing we shall 
knock against on entering the dwelling will be 
the water-tap at the front door, because it is a 
trifle less expensive to arrange it there than to 
carry the water-pipe through the house; bedrooms 
without fireplaces, in which it is an impossibility 
to make an invalid comfortable. Sometimes even 
a door for the sake of privacy is too much 
luxury ; draughts and cold winds are plentiful, 
every law of health violated, and I might almost 
add, every temptation to violate the moral laws 
as well. I know of some huts in acolliery district 
which consisted for the most part of two rooms, 
some of three. The planks flooring the apartments 
were set in a rough way about an inch apart, 
with the result that all refuse such as bits of 
cabbage leaves, potato parings, etc., fell through 
the chinks and were a perpetual source of 
disease, the house being filled with obnoxious 
smells, 

This brings me to what ought to be a burn- 
ing question, the necessity of providing bath- 
rooms in all the colliers’ houses. I would like 
to see a law passed that would make it illegal 
to erect colliers’ houses without such accommo- 
dation. I say, unhesitatingly, the circum- 
stances under which our colliers are obliged to 
wash area disgrace to our nineteenth century 
civilisation. The men, of every age, come in 
from their hard day’s labour ready for the warm 
tub that awaits them in front of a large fire in 
the kitchen. They may be the fathers, sons, 
husbands, or lodgers who daily go through this 
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routine of bathing, while the women, als, of 


every age, pass to and fro attending to their 
household duties. Itis absurd to say that the 
can so get used to such a state of things that 
it has no demoralising effect upon thei. The 
colliers and their women, like all humai, bein 
are morally affected by their environment, 

“Treat us as human beings” is a favourite 
phrase of Mrs. Fawcett’s. Treat the people ag 
if they were cattle, or rather as well as 
your cattle, I often feel tempted to cr 
out when I enter some of our collier's houses 
I utterly refuse to believe that existing condi- 
tions are in accordance with the Divine lay 

The cause of humanity is the cause of God. 
and where health and morals suffer it ought to 
be our privilege to give our thought and time to 
endeavour to correct the evil that inevitably 
undermines the morals of the family. It is our 
Christian duty to mould public opinion a 
that even the hard-working collier of Wales 
may at least have a comfortable home to return 
to after his hard day’s work; a home in which 
he can bring up his children in a healthy, moral 
atmosphere, without the danger of sceing his 
daughters’ purity blighted, and his sons ripen 
into manhood with a contempt for womanhood 
that the mother’s influence ought to have 
consecrated. 

There is yet another evil with which our 
colliers have to fight against fearful odds. The 
brewer and the publican have selected them as 
their especial prey, the mansions of the drink 
traffic are erected in their midst, in pitiable 
contrast to their own little homes, where music, 
(so dear to the Welshman), singing, “ good 
company,” and card playing are all placed 
before them in ways most enticing. Is it a 
wonder that those men who go down into the 
bowels of the earth, pursuing an occupation in 
which there can be nothing to elevate or uplift, 
succumb to the temptations thus made pro- 
minently attractive? ‘Where else can they go 
to ?” is a question that may be fairly asked, In 
very few places indeed do we find a reading- 
room or a library for the use of these working- 
men. There ought to be such institutions in 
every district of our great mining valleys. Parks 
and pleasure grounds are luxuries not unknown 
in the life of the collier, and yet who amongst 
our great army of workers deserves more than 
he, to have the benefit of sunshine and rest while 
for a spell he stands securely on the face of 
mother earth? It is true the chapels and 
churches are open to him, but I venture to say 
that it is the duty of earnest Christians to take 
up seriously the question of a counter-attraction 
to the public-house to a much greater extent 
than they at present do before they can make 
much headway with the work of social reform 
amongst the miners. The men must be educated 
to believe that they must work out their own 
redemption if they would be free. While the 
working man is a drunkard he will ever be a serf: 
when he learns the lesson of “ self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, and self-control” he will have 
gained his independence. 

The gloomy cloud that through these days 
o’ershadows our mining valleys is heavy indeed, 
but there is a deeper darkness even than the 
fearful death roll that has desolated so many 
homes, and that is the black cloud of our sin- 
breeding liquor system. To dispel that cloud 
ought to be the highest aim of the Christian 
Church in our midst. Pathetic was the cry of 
the good deacon (himself a collier) the other 
day, to the church of Christ to take a foremost 
place in the performance of what we believe to 
be God’s work, the social and moral elevation of 
the people. To make the collier's life mure easy 
and render his work less perilous is wortliy of 
the best effort of our greatest social reformers, 
for “those who save their country serve their 
God.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNTAIN. 


THE World's W.C.T.U. will hold its third 
Biennial Meeting in London, in 1895, and 
arrangements are already in progress to make 
this the most representative temperance gather- 
ing ever yet known. It has been decided not 
to unveil the child’s fountain until then, but the 
subscriptions are sti!l steadily coming in, and 
we call attention to the following extract from 
the President’s annual address :— 


You will remember that at the time of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, aaa signed your names 
to temperance pledges that were sent to that 
wonderful city in token of your loyalty to our 
holy cause. Those names have been carefully 
ide d, and are now in the great vault of the 


MRS. BRACE NORTON. 


Mrs. Brace Norton who has, with Miss Willard, 
compiled the interesting biography of the 
Great Mother is the author of several books. 
They treat of subjects greatly varied, one being 
a rarely intelligent volume of travels on the 
continent; another the history of Miss Mary 
Mortimer, an Englishwoman, who was the c)- 
adjutor of Miss Catharine Beecher in founding 
colleges for women in the West a generation 
back ; and the third a description of her work 
and that of her husband, a Congregational 
minister on the far prairies of Dakota in the 
midst of wild blizzards and tame Indians. We 
think the last-named volume will have the most 


oman’s Tomple, which is the headquarters of unique attraction for our readers ; few of us 
the World’s Woman’s Chiistian Temperance indeed have ever assisted at such a service as 
Valen : kat the ee Isles did not help to pay the following :— 
or the utiful bronze fountain, which was “Sunday morning we drove to the railwa 
sculptured by Mr. George E. Wade, one of our | station, re with an ee of church-going bell. 
best London artists, and has been accepted by | The four or five settees, which on a week-day 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of Chicago | were ranged about the small room, were placed 
to stand at one of the prominent street corners | one before another on one side. Right betes 
as an illustration of that beautiful Bible saying | them was a great, rude coal-stove, larger and 
about a cup of cold water, only here a little | higher than a man. The table of the telegraph 
child gives instead of receives the precious | operator had been brought from the little side 
drink that we temperance women strongly | oftice room and placed on the other side of the 
advocate. stove. A soap-box was turned upon the table 

Now it seems to me that we want to have | for a pulpit, and covered with a spread, by the 
just such a child’s fountain in the City of London | forethought of our hostess. About thirty men, 
as a memorial of the love and loyalty felt for the | with a few women and children, gathered in for 
temperance cause by the children in our homes. | the service, those who could not be accommo- 
I have therefore arranged for Mr. Wade to make | dated by the settees finding seats on boards 
a copy of the one that was sent to Chicago, and | supported by inverted nail-kegs. During our 
if every child who signed the pledges with the | devotions some stray engine or ‘ wild’ train 
Union Jack on the card we sent to the World’s | went thundering by; but we were not to be 
Fair, would send one penny, we should have the | diverted, even when a few boys and men went 
money. But as everyone cannot be reached, I | from the outskirts of the little congregation to 
am going to ask that all who read this, send or | the greater excitements of the platform. The 
collect a threepenny piece each, and forward it | sermon had to be preached with the red-hot 
at once to Mrs. Ward Poole, Treasurer of the | stove between the preacher and _ his audience, 
Children’s Fountain Fund, Memorial Hall, | but he stood first on one side, and then on the 
Farringdon Street, E.C. other, talking familiarly and looking full in the 

To the child who collects the most money, faces of those before him. A Gospel song and 
£1 value in books or any other article named by the benediction brought the service to a close.” 
the one who gains the prize ; second, 10s. to be The loneliness of life in the Far West is 
given in the same way ; third, 5s. to be given in | remarkably well shown forth in :— 


the same way. Now get to work at once, for i : 

we have no Hints to lose, as the fountain Should sl ge spaee Horse a buggy, although 

be in its place by the time the delegates meet in peat fa sgl ow th ait Babbatly ‘see 

London from all parts of the world; and we vices were far apart. ith neither side walks 

wanbio haves yrand time ab the opening The | 2° good roads, we soon found the railway track 

cluia who sollesta (he ical aoney will Sanat ty. | ONE most available place of recreation, and hero, 
y as the day waned, we communed with each other 


unveil the fountain. and with earth and heaven, while the flower- 
covered banks of the track, the wild meadows 
and morasses or the cultivated stretches of 
wheat, corn, and flax on cither side grew 
familiar. That rail track and the long train 
which thundered through our village twice every 
twenty-four hours seemed, during our first weeks 
of residence, like the only links with the civilised 
world. A sense of indescribable joy would 
distil upon the heart as the shrill scream and 
ponderous thud heralded the coming of the 
train. From the safe vantage ground of the 
railroad track we learned the continually chang- 
ing, yet ever remaining, characteristics of each 
landscape, north, south, east, and west ; we grew 
familiar with the squawk of the mud hen, and 
the habits of the canvasback duck, and many 
other wild fowl which peopled the ponds and 
morasses . . . We followed as far as tiring feet 
would allow, ‘the narrowing rails that met to 
pierce the distance,’ and learned to descry with 
accuracy the ‘ tattered vapours’ of a far-vanish- 
ing or approaching train.” 


anne 


JN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKEE. 
t Beer Battle has been fought and 
Oe nian is now to yield, as land has been 
pene ed to do, a fairer share towards the 
ional income. Colonel Lockwood's amend- 
eat to reduce the proposed tax of sixpence by 
ne half was defeated by a majority of eighteen, 
aad clause twenty-three was then carried. 


ne ee 
sor, the brewer who was in reality 
: a for the amendment, revealed that the 
Tree inwardness of his sorrow for his customers, 
as the Westminster Gazette points out, was this— 
that he intended to cheat t em. “ As long as I 
am a brewer,” said he, “ I intend to go at a profit 
d not at a loss, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exch uer persist in driving up the duties—why 
so wuch the worse for the customers. I can tell 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, however 
much he may tax us, we are not prepared to pay, 
and we are not going to pay. it is well that Mr. 
Bonsor’s customers have been warned in time on 
such undoubted and personal authority. 


Previous to the Beer discussion, and with 
unanimous and sorrowful assent, a resolution 
was carried on the motion of the leader of the 
House, asking Her Majesty to convey to the 
Government and people of France the sentiment 
of horror and indignation with which the House 
of Commons and the people regard the crime 

trated upon the late ident. Both Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour were 
singularly felicitous in their remarks, and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s reminder was well timed of 
the cordial sympathy which has for centuries 
existed between the Irish people and France. In 
the House of Lords similar expressions of 
sympathy were carried upon the motion of the 
Premier, second by the Marquis of Salisbury. 


The Wednesday's afternoon sitting was 
devoted to Whisky, and frantic attempts were 
made by the Macgregor to exempt the Highland 
dew of his ‘‘ain countree.” But even his elo- 
quence did not prevail, although coupled with the 
piteous plea that the new tax would be the last 
straw which would break the camel's back. 
Finally after a very animated debate, in which 
Mr. Bonsor was again to the fore, the clause was 
carried by a majority of fifty-five, despite the 
assurance of Mr. T. W. Russell that every 
additional shilling that was put on the beer duty 
made temperance legislation more dificult. 


Thursday was distinguished by loyal con- 
gratulations from both Houses on the birth 
of an heir to the crown in the person of the 
infant son of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. All shades of opinion, from the 
most old-fashioned Tory to the most ad- 
vanced Radical, were unanimous in this very 
natural and pleasing duty, save one, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who, with a courage which would be 
matchless were it turned to good account, let 
forth the torrent of his abuse upon the hereditary 
system. The attack was brutal and ill-timed to 
the last degree, but, as the Chronicle prog- 
nosticates, it will serve some purpose, inasmuch 
as Mr. Chamberlain will not dare to look to him 
ie his Labour Party as allies at the next 
election. 


INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 


A MEmorIAt hasbeen presented to Lord Rosebery 
by Mr. Walter M‘Laren, M.P., Chairman of the 
British Committee for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice in India, in reference to the 
reportof the India Office Committee on the subject 
of the rules, orders, and practices in Indian 
cantonments. The memorialists endorse the con- 
clusions arrived at by the committee, “That the 
system and incidental practices described in that 
report and the statutory rules, so far as they 
authorised or permitted the same, did not accord 
with the plain meaning of the resolution of the 
House of Commons of June 5th, 1888, and that 
the only effective method of preventing these 
systematic practices is by express penal legis- 
lation. The memorialists pray that immediate 
steps may be taken to carry out the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, and also to obtain the 
enactment of a law in India which shall make all 
such practices penal in future.” 


It goes without saying that not a Radical or 
Labour member lent Mr. Hardie a shadow of 
support. He failed in the attempt to challenge a 
division inasmuch as not a single member would 
actasco-teller. His speech affords, however, a mar- 
vellous illustration of British patience and love 
of free speech. Mr. Hardie has a perfect right 
to hold his Republican views, but the commonest 
feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood, should have bid him pause in the 
remembrance of her who had gone down into 
the valley of death to bring forth a new life. 


Summer Sate or Hovustnoup Linen.— 
Messrs. Walpole Brothers announce that their 
annual summer sale is now being held at 89, 
New Bond Street. This firm, being actual 
linen manufacturers, necessarily accumulate a 
great deal of stock in the course of the year, 
which during the periodical sales is marked 
down at very low prices. Damask tablecloths, 
6 ft. equare, at 2s. Gd. cach; hemmed linen 
sheets at 10s. per pair ; ladies’ cambric hand- 
kerchiefs at Is. | 1d. per dozen ; dusters at 1s. 6d. 
per dozen, are some of the minimum prices 
marked in the present case. 


The receipt of the document was acknowledged 
by the following note : 


“10, Downing Street, Whitehall. 

‘¢Sir,—I am directed by Lord Rosebery to 
acknowledge the receipt of the memorial you have 
forwarded to him on the subject of the rules, 
orders, and practices in Indian cantonments with 
regard to prostitution, and to inform you that the 
memorial shall have his careful and attentive 
consideration. 


Mr. Bernard Coleridge hovers, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is keenly on the alert, to know 
whether the honourable member of the 
Chiltern Hundreds will ascend or descend. 
It is an extremely nice point, and many a 
Peer’s son is said to be expressing a great desire 
to ascertain whether it is possible for a member 
of the House of Commons to refuse to be 
translated to the Upper House if by the death 
of his father he becomes an hereditary peer. 


‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘© DRUMLANRKIG,’ 


’ 


_ Our Onward Step. 

In response to the repeated wishes of our 
_ ‘readers to enlarge our ‘Mowruty SurPement, 
we shall issue, in its place, on 


July [4th 


The first Monthly Number of the 


Woman's Sil Bulge 


The wide range of topics necessary for in 
clusion in the Woman’s SiaNav has restricted 
purely Christian temperance literature and 
news in that paper to too small a space for 
the importance of the subject. It is hoped 
that the Woman's Sicnat Buneer will supply 
this deficiency. 

The new Monthly Paper will contain the 
best articles, interviews, and illustrations 
published in the weekly Woman's SicNar, 
besides entirely original matter, specially 
prepared for Christian temperance workers. 

-Temperance news, too, will be brought up to 
date. 

Tue Woman's Sicnat Bunger will have 
coloured covers, and be issued at the price 
of One Penny, so that it may form an 
admirable means of local propaganda. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
in Philanthropy and Reform. 
Editorial Offices—33 and 34, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon 8t., E.C. 
Publishing Offices—125, Fleet St., E.C. 
Advertisement Offices—Bouverie House, Salis- 
bury Square, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It has not often been our lot to come across 
more unsavoury reading than the evidence 
recently published about the London bakehouses. 
That the staff of life should issue from the 
purlieus of death seems not unusual. At any 
rate, the flour-sacks are found in the sewage, the 
dough is often kneaded in such an atmosphere 
that the baker has to sit half naked to his 
work, and on all there is a very noisome trail 
of filth. And yet it is not human to be any- 
thing but nice in what we cat and drink. It is 
not English to be dirty; and should you go 
afield in the country you will find that the 
proverbial housewife’s kitchen floor, “ from which 
you could eat your dinner” is a refreshingly 
common fact, and not a fiction of the novelists. 
We want a little of this passion for cleanliness 
in the larger homestead of the commonweal, and 
how shall we secure it better than by sending 
some of our sisters as inspectors? Mr. Asquith 
has already appointed four women. Here is an 
opening for more in a field especially theirs. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The,“ Lady,” as our early ancestors expressed 
the “ Loaf-giver,” is surely the fitting guardian 
of our ovens, 


Eight women in all, up to this date, says the 
Boston Congregationalist, have been ordained 
to the ministry in the Baptist denomination. 
But the Evaminer (Baptist) refuses to recog- 
nise them as ministers, believing that there can 
be no proper ordination without a duly qualified 
candidate, and that the teachings of the New 
Testament excluded women from the ministry. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly, 
at its recent meeting, decided that a woman 
who had been ordained by presbytery was not 
a minister, and that her ordination was null 
and void. But the Assembly endorsed her as a 
lay evangelist, and commended her as a con- 
secrated and efficient labourer. When a woman 
doing regularly the work of the ministry is 
commended for it, while the title is withheld 
from her, she need not be disturbed. The place 
she is filling will come in time to be generally 
recognised by its proper name. The teachings 
of the New Testament which might be cited as 
excluding woman from the ministry would 
exclude her also from the office of Christian 
teacher, a position which she is filling accept- 
ably in so many places and forms that she long 
since silenced objections, 


A curious question has been raised by the 
students and junior barristers uf Gray’s Inn 
who are total abstainers, says a London corres- 
pondent. It arises in connection with the old 
and long-standing custom of students having to 
eat so many dinners before being called to the 
Bar ; and, therefore, in the case of those who 
are obliged to attend the Inn mess, the plea 
has more force than it has in the mouths of the 
barristers who dine at the Inn table as a mere 
matter of convenience to themselves. The 
abstainers are petitioning the “ Masters of the 
Bench,” who are in this case the controlling 
authorities, either to supply them with un- 
fermented wine at dinner, or to deduct the 
charge for wine which is made in the Inn tariff. 
So long as the custom prevails of compelling 
candidates for the Bar to eat so many dinners 
in the hall before being called, the masters 
should at least see that their regulations 
are in other respects kept abreast of modern 
times. 


We discover from an interview with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, in Temple Bar, that this uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the advanced woman of to-day 
was herself a “revolting daughter.” Her father 
believed in the type of woman who was a busy 
Martha for six days in the week and a Mary on 
the seventh. Mrs. Lynn Linton did not agree 
with such limitations of her sex and defied 
parental control by acquiring much intellectual 
knowledge. She even aspired to be learned in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Her attitude 
appears to have been justified, for she quickly 
gained a lucrative place in journalism asa leader 
writer. Surely this was a terribly unfeminine 
kind of occupation in Mrs. Lynn Linton’s young 
days. Why does she begrudge to the young 
womanhood of to-day such liberty to develop 
heaven-born powers as she herself took ? 


At the opening of the new public reading- 
room at Gilsland the Countess of Carlisle in the 
course of her speech referred to the gambling 
spirit of the age, and expressed her opinion that 
it was the wisest and surest plan to keep cards 
out of a public reading-room. ‘ Gambling,” she 
said “had got to be such a crying evil, that if 
they did not stop it they should have to have 
an anti-gambling crusade, as well as an anti- 
drinking crusade. They did not wish to 
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have more crusades, but let them stop the 
gambling before it gets to such a height that 
they should be on the brink of a real calamity,” 


Efforts have been made to stop the bett; 
news published in newspapers. A league has 
been formed for this purpose, and the Christiqn 
Pictorial is aiding the movement by it, 
weekly column of “ Arrows.” “It is not g 
thing,” said Lady Carlislo, “ which is chimoricg) 
and impossible, for two great newspapers in the 
West Riding had prohibited the publication of 
betting news so far as they wereconcerned, | 
had sometimes been objected to reading-rooms 
that people went to see betting and sporting 
news only. This had been the case at Sheftield 
where the committee of the reading-room had 
had to blot out the sporting news from papers,” 


General Booth’s jubilee and the twenty-ninth 
annual review of the Salvation Army were 
celebrated at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, 
Members of the organisation from all parts of 
the world were there. The gathering was most 
impressive and picturesque. Miss Eva Booth, 
the “ Field Commissioner,” conducted the massed 
musical performances with much spirit and 
ability. This is the first time that a woman 
has conducted so large an orchestra. 


A shocking story reaches us from Limehouse. 
A poor woman, Jessie Ann Walton, has been for 
fifteen years battling against life’s cruel wrongs, 
It was not until one of her six children died of 
starvation that her case became known. The 
evidence given at the inquest revealed that the 
husband never brought home food for the 
children, though he bought steak for himself. 
He was more often drunk than sober, and used 
fearful language in front of the children, He 
had lost three situations through drink. All he 
had given his wife since February last was 
28s. 3d. and she had six children to support. 


The outraged wife and mother applied in her 
despair to the magistrates, complaining of her 
husband’s brutality, and his conduct to his 
children, but was told, so she affirmed, that his 
worship could do nothing for her unless she 
came before him with a pair of black eyes. The 
fact that the landlord of the house where she 
lived had had to pull the wretched woman 
away from her husband because he was trying 
to strangle her appears to go for nothing. 
Surely cases like these justify the demand that 
the law should be reinforced against the bad 
father and the brute husband. A man ought 
not to be able with impunity to drink away all 
his wages and force his wife to labour for the 
support of a large family. 


Professor Henry Drummond believes in the 
ascent of woman. Speaking recently at Haddo 
House, he remarked that “ woman had been put 
through a marvellous discipline during the long 
night of history to teach her the virtues of un- 
selfishness, tenderness, patience, compassion, and 
love, so that she might become the teacher of the 
world, It was quite certain, by all the laws of 
science, and all the traditions of the world’s past, 
that the great factor in the future evolution 0 
society must be the ascent of woman.” 


The distinguished author of the “ Ascent of 
Man” has also made the discovery—not a novel 
one—that boys are greatly influenced by their 
mothers. In connection with the Boys’ Brigade 
he recently adjudicated upon the letters of / 
boys, in which they set forth the influences whieh 
had kept them from going to the bad. oy 
all the boys bore testimony to the all-powerfu 


| influence of their mothers. 
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Concerning Women. 


The Duchess of Albany, on June 27th, dis- 
tributed the prizes at the oldest and largest of 
our high schools for girls, the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls in the Camden Road, 
Mr. Bevan being in the chair. Her Royal 
Highness on her arrival was received by the 
members of the goveraing body, Miss Buss, the 
head-mistress, and also by a large number of 
lady graduates, who are members of the staff, or 
old pupils. Miss Edith Willis, the head girl, who 
has just obtained the first open scholarship of 
£75 a year for three years at Girton College, as 
well as other honours, then presented a bouquet 
of roses to the Duchess. Miss Buss, in her 
report, stated that the number of pupils had 
increased, being at present 481, of whom 117 
had during the year been presented for public 
examinations. Nearly all with success. Many 
old pupils had also distinguished themselves at 
the University and elsewhere, the school claim- 
ing the only woman wrangler of this year, Miss 
E. H. Cooke, of Girton College. It is a matter 
of much satisfaction to her colleagues and pupils 
that Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., the second mistress, is 
one of the ladies appointed by the Queen to 
serve on the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education. The pone ae were graced by 
the presence of . Mary Davies, who sang 
the solo “He shall feed His flock” with her 
usual beauty of voice and expression. 


* * * 


That eminent physician, Dr. Muriel Maitland 
King, recently gave a most successful lecture at 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, 
on “Phases of Nervous Prostration,” to a 
crowded and most appreciative audience of ladies. 
As many ladies were unable to find places in the 
lecture hall, Dr. Maitland King—who, by the 
way, is the only lady doctor in this country who 
has had the honour of numbering members of 
the Royal family among her patients—has been 
invited to repeat the lecture at an early date. 
Dr. Maitland King, with her usual kindliness 
and keen interest in everything relating to the 
benefit of her sex, has recently become honorary 
consulting physician to the Women’s Convales- 
cent Home Association, a most deserving insti- 
tution for providing seaside holidays for poor 
women and girls who are recovering from illness 
orare worn out with work. The Association is 
at present in urgent need of funds to carry on 
its work adequately during the summer, and 
subscriptions and donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the organising 
secretary, Euphemia Tait, at the offices, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


* * 


At the Handel Festival, which has just been 
celebrated at the Crystal Palace, it is inter- 
esting to note that there were close upon 
fifty ladies in the orchestra. The effect 
of this gathering of lady violinists was marred, 
as a spectacle, by the ladies being divided 
into groups of a dozen or so dotted about 
amongst the other performers. The lady solo 
vocalists were Mesdames Albani and Melba, 
Miss Ella Russell, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Clara Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie and Miss 
Clara Butt. Miss Marian McKenzie’s rendering 
of ‘‘ He shall feed His flock, ” in the Messiah, was 
particularly well received. The performance of 
the oratorio was preceded by the National 
Anthem, followed by threo hearty cheers from 
the chorus, given in honour of the birth of the 
young prince. 

* * * 

Another triumph for women is recorded from 
the State of Virginia. For the last four years a 
struggle has been going on there to obtain from 
the Legislature an Act permitting women to 
practise law, but without success. But at length 
the Supreme Court of Appeal of Virginia has, on 
the application of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, herself 
a lawyer in Washington, given a decision allowing 
her to practise law in the State. This decision 
gives all women the right to practise law in 
Virginia, provided they can pass the necessary 
examination. Hitherto this innovation has been 
mainly confined to the Western States ; now the 
South, for the first time, steps forward to secure 
“woman's rights.” 
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The annual meeting of the Redhill Branch of 
the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association, of which Lady Henry Somerset is 
President, was held in the Market Hall on 
Thursday, preceded by a tea in the Congrega- 
tional Schoolroom. Almost every available seat 
in the large hall was occupied. The platform 
was very tastefully decorated with palms, ferns, 
and pot-plants. A choir of ladies and gentlemen 
lent efficient aid to the singing, which was led by 
the Bletchingly String Band. The presidential 
chair was occupied by Mrs. Crosfield, who was 
supported by Mrs. Ricketts, Mrs. Maude, Mrs. 
Shewell, Mrs. Sillitoe, Miss Grace Thompson, 
the Revs. G. Davies, J. Gardner, and G. H. 
Camburn, and Mr. I. P. Dickerson, a coloured 
gentleman, formerly a slave at Harper's Ferry, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 

* * 

Madame Antvinette Sterling has consented to 
distribute the prizes at the eighteenth annual 
Flower Show of the Aldenham Street Sunday 
Schools, in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, Regent Square, London. The Flower 
Show will be held in the Aldenham Institute, 
Goldington Crescent, N.W., on Saturday, July 
7th. The Rev. Alexander Connell, M.A., B.D., 
will preside. 

* * 

The Duchess of Sutherland, has for some time 
past shown herself most active in furthering 
many movements of philanthropy and charity, 
and has evinced a decided capacity for support- 
ing her opinions on the platform. She has 
spoken in favour of temperance, and has hit 
hard at the intemperate habits of members of her 
own class. On the other hand, she is a beauty 
of the Court, and her movements, dresses, and 
tastes are watched by thousands of her own sex. 

* * * 


Madame Casimir-Perier, the wife of the new 
French President, is a very accomplished 
woman. She isa good English scholar, writes 
cleverly, and can seize a political situation keenly. 
This political instinct she inherited from her 
father, M. D. Ségur, who held office under Thiers 
in 1872. As a hostess at her home in the Rue 
Nitol she exhibited admirable qualities. Bright, 
entertaining and amiable, she attracted the best 
people to her salon. It is said that her husband 
relies greatly upon her advice. 

* * * 

Madame Carnot has firmly declined an offer 
made by the Government to ask the Chambers to 
vote a pension tothe widow of the murdered 
President. She will leave the Elysée at the end 
of this week, and will live with members of 
her family until the house which the late Presi- 
dent had chosen is ready. 

* * * 


Professor Drummond says: ‘‘I wonder why it 
is that we are not all kinder than we are? How 
much of the world needs it! How easily it is 
done! How infallibly it is remembered! How 
superabundantly it pays itself back! For there 
is no debtor in the world so superbly honourable 
as love.” 

* * * 

Lady readers are represented in good numbers 
in the report of the Stoke Newington Public 
Library. There are thirty-six dressmakers, 
twenty-four domestic servants, twenty-four 
milliners, three nurses, four laundresses, while 
the majority of the 995 readers who state no 
occupation can be safely assumed to be women. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Tuk women of Ghardaia, an oasis in the Sahara, 
seem to have attained a degree of freedom un- 
known in some more civilised communities. 
These women, when they marry, draw up their 
own marriage contract, and if the man in any 
way breaks it, the woman is immediately free, 
and will have no more to say tu him. The 
Ghardaians are Mohammedans, and, by the 
law of the Prophet, a man may have four wives. 
The women, however, do not allow more than 
one, and polygamy is practically banished. They 
have also a peculiar objection to drinking and 
smoking, and in many contracts the husband is 
told that if he falls into the habit of ‘ consuming 
liquors or using tobacco ” he will be divorced. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


BY REV. JOHN PULSFORD, D.D. 


MOTHERS TRUSTEES OF CHILDREN. 
Let mothers believe that the Lord longs to 
incarnate Himself in their children ; and let 
them cultivate a tender, yearning state of re- 
pa that every fibre of their being may 
inbreathe His spirit. The Lord is coming. He 
is pressing gently at the gates of the woe ; and 
how much at woman's gate is a secret between 
Him and woman. Sisters and mothers, will 
you not do roe part to help the day of 
God, from the within to the without, of 
nature and of man?! If you could set free 
your diviner womanhood, and commit yourselves 
to the high path of your superior evolution, the 
lower nature of man, under the star of your 
attraction, would sink into quiescence ; and new 
man and new woman become the open pathway 
for the new efflux of God and heaven into the 
whole creation. 


THE MOTHER OF US ALL. 

Who hath believed our report? and to whom 
has the Divine motherhood been revealed? 
Who realises it, so as to be influenced and 
comforted thereby? But if earth is the mother 
of our earthly nature, we ought to know that 
heaven must be the mother of our superior 
pores the heavenly germ that is in us all. 

ow do I see how anyone can be in the way of 
distinctly and earnestly evolving the inner 
organism of his eternal humanity, until he 
recognises this? For what is there to be guarded 
from the tomptations of this world but that 
precious nature which is buried within us?) And 
what is there that can hope to enter heaven, but 
the creature that first came from heaven? If 
we began to be at our birth, there will be an 
end of us at death. But being the offspring 
of God, and spirits of eternity, we shall survive 
the earthly form of our existence, and return 
home. Take heed to yourselves, ‘‘ because of 
the angel,” which is involved in your earth] 
frame. And that Fe may be able to eaich 
more carefully, and pray more earnestly, and 
love more beautifully, avail yourself of all the 
holy melting tenderness which you can draw 
down ioto you from the motherhood of the 
heavens. 

GOD’S GUARDIAN MOTHERS. 

In a recent summer, I was on the top of a 
hill—it was evening. The lambs had wandered 
down into the valley. The mothers had re- 
mained on the hill, The lambs were now bleating 
in the valley. They did not bleat as they went 
down. They gambolled and frolicked, and 
thought only of pleasure. But when the shades 
came on, and they began to feel lonely, and in 
want, they lifted up their voice. How suggestive 
this is, I said. Our cry can go where we are 
not. The cry of the lambs ascended to the hill- 
top, and I heard it there; but I saw not the 
lambs ; I only heard their cry. The mothers on 
the hill, the lambs in the deop valley, and their 
cry coming up! Listening, I also looked, and 
saw that the cry went through the mothers ; for 
as I stood watching them, they set off, descend- 
ing into the valley where their lambs were. 
Thus I received instruction. It opened me to 
receive influx and inspiration from our Divine 
motherhood. I heard a silent voice saying: The 
way to secure safety, and the most fitting, 
tender help for inexpericnced creatures, is, that 
they should have mothers, That is God’s order. 
Creation proceeds, for ever and ever, through 
mothers. There is no generations save through 
motherhood. 


THE MOTHER FORGETS HERSELF, 

Bird mothers, insect mothers, beast mothers, 
human mothers are all wonderful. It is’ the 
inmost, the sacred, the supreme source of love, 
wherever itis. It is more than self-love. It is 
the forgetfulness of self. Under its dominion, 
even the beasts resign themselves to suffering, 
to captivity, and to death. Birds, whose life 
and delight are in the heaven of the sky, bury 
themselves in the prison of the nest; and to 
screen the nestlings they will present their own 
bosom to the enemy. The great invisible 
Mother inbreathes her tenderness and courage 
through the soul of nature. It ie a universal 
law, which we honour with tears of reverence. 
Motherhood is God and heaven in descent. 


SO Yk ian | 
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- WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN 
THE SALVATION ARTIIY. 


A CHAT WITH 
MR. BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
CHIEF OF THE SraFrF, 


GenERAL Booru is now celebrating his jubilee, 
and one naturally falls into reverie regarding 
the work and methods of the Salvation Army. 
It was started in the teeth of ridicule and 
slander, but has maintained its way with 
fast growing success, Whatever individual 
opinion may be regarding its peculiar 
methods, it is now generally ackr owledged to be 
a great factor for good in the uplifting of the 
masses. One of the most striking features of this 
great religious upheaval is the very prominent 
part played in the movement by women. Hand 
in hand with her husband, Mrs. Booth worked in 
the building up of this organisation. All the 
wealth of her great intellect and the fervour of 
her being were consecrated to its cause. When 
she passed away, it seemed for a time as though 
a guiding power had been lost. From the 
General, bowed with grief, down to the latest 
recruit added to the ranks, there was one uni- 
versal feeling of desolation at her irreparable loss. 
Her remains were carried to the grave amid a 
public demonstration of honour such as had 
never before been accorded to any woman outside 
the royal circle. 

It was with a view to having a chat regarding 
the position of women in the Salvation Army 
that I recently called at the Headquarters in 
Queen Victoria Street. I found the Chief of the 
Staff, Mr. Bramwell Booth, seated in a quiet, 
pleasant room, looking as though he had much 
upon his mind, but giving not the slightest 
evidence of hurry or bustle in hismanner, although 
immense preparations were in progress for the 
Jubilee celebrations, and the opening meeting 
was to take place that night. Army discipline 
prevailed everywhere. The most conspicuous 
object in the Chief's room was a large portrait 
of his mother hanging over the mantelpiece. I 
thought that looked very promising, from a 
journalistic point of view, and I put my opening 
question with confidence. 

“What has been the influence of women 
upon the Salvation Army, Mr. Booth ?” 

“The remarkable success of the Army, judg- 
ing from human results, and taking the higher 
levels of religious thought and feeling, is largely 
due to the influence of women. Quite half, if 
not more than half, must be attributed to 
women, and not only to superior women. 
My mother had great intellectual power ; 
she was a thinker, and naturally in the 
first stages of the movement she gathered around 
her women of similar mental calibre. But it is 
not only to women of this lofty type we owe 
our success, but to the average, toiling woman— 
the great masses of womanhood in the ordinary 
walks of life throughout the land. Religion is 
a matter of the heart, and women, you know, 
have most heart. We say sometimes that we 
have in the Army the grandest collection of 
self-consecrated women the world has ever scen 
gathered together.” 

‘And you give them an equal place with 
men ?” 

“Certainly. We are the first organisation 
which has given woman an equal place with 
man. Under our constitution she is eligible to 
every office, from the General downwards.” 

‘Could a woman be appointed General ?” 

“There is nothing in our constitution to 
prevent a woman being appointed General of 
the Army. In other countries women are 
responsible leaders. Two of my sisters occupy 
such positions; the one in France, the other in 

India. We have also women leaders in Norway 
and in Belgium. We have women editing news- 
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papers, and managing large commands, with 
marked success, Our women officers number 
4,800, and they are drawn from every position 
in life, from princesses to girls from the slums. 
Wo lose numbers from the front ranks by 
marriage, but we place no disability upon 
marriage, and no artificial restrictions. We 
require women officers to marry officers, but as 
there are 11,000 to 12,000 officers they have a 
wide selection. When our women marry they 
take for a time a second place ; we feel that their 
great work lies for the time being in rearing 
their little ones into good Salvationists. This 
is most important. But we do not deprive the 
married women of their rank as officers.” 

‘‘ You do not merge them into their husband’s 
position ?” 

“Only when the rank of the husband in the 
Army is higher than that of his wife.” 

“Needless to say, Mr. Booth, you find the 
work of women effective ? ” 

“Our women succeed best in the roughest 
localities. It is a notorious fact in the Army 
that women succeed best in the face of the 
greatest difficulties. They make the most daring 
open-air workers, are most successful in facing 
obstruction, and can overcome hostility better 
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MRS. GENERAL BOOTH, MOTHER OF THE ARMY. 


than men. For example, a woman can enter the 
worst public-houses of this country, or the divans 
of New York, or the low dens of San Francisco, 
and offer a prayer or sing a hymn without 
molestation, whereas a man would get pitched 
out by the back of the neck. Women succeed 
because they are women ; their influence upon 
evil surroundings is marvellous. They are a 
little behind the men in physical endurance, but 
we have very few breakdowns. The service of 
Christ is a matter of the heart, and when a 
woman has consecrated herself to the work she 
receives divine guidance in all matters, and 
learns how to guard her health and preserve 
her strength. God supplies wisdom to those 
who do His work. It is astonishing, humanly 
speaking, what our women can endure.” 

“Do you find women readily amenable to 
your strict discipline ? ” 

‘“‘Sometimes there is just a little feeling 
against adopting our lovely uniform,” replied 
Mr. Booth with a mischievous accent, ‘“ but 
that soon dies away and they acknowledge its 
great utility and the distinction which it gives, 
especially abroad. They find that there is no 
longer any occasion to worry over changing 
fashions, or what will suit their complexions. 
The anxious cry of What shall I wear? troubles 
them no longer. The uniform settles all that. 
The Army does much for the personal characters 
of women by placing them in positions of trust. 
Responsibility is an excellent teacher. All our 
women get six to eight months’ vigorous training 
after leaving their secular employments and 
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becoming officers. While soldiers dey 
appointed to lower grades of work. But ihe 
main basis of our authority is spiritual, \, 
rule those who join us feel so indebted to th. 
Army that it inspires them to do the very nes 
that is in them.” ie 
When I asked Mr. Booth, before leaviny, fora 
portrait to illustrate the interview, he prompt! 
replied, “ Put in a picture of my mother,” This 
struck me as being an excellent commentary 
upon the question of woman’s influence in ell 
Salvation Army. S. A. T. 


LIVERPOOL PUBLIC.HOUSES AND 


THEIR BACK-DOORS. 


At a recent meeting of the Liverpoul City 
magistrates a communication was received from 
the Ladies’ Temperance Assoc‘ation, asking them 
to receive a deputation and a petition, which was 
in course of signature, on the subject of closing 
the back doors of public-houses. Some magis- 
trates warned the meeting that if this request 
was acceded to, a precedent would be established 
which might lead to results of which they had no 
conceptions, and which might be very derogatory 
to the judicial character of the Bench. The 
meeting, however, by a majority, resolved to 
receive the deputation. 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Association and 
the Wholesale Traders’ Association are pre- 
paring to send a deputation to the magis- 
trates to present their views on the subject 
of the restrictions which the ladies’ associ- 
ation are seeking to enforce. An_ influential 
meeting was held in the Sefton Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Liverpool, to support the 
ladies in their crusade. The Lord Bishop of 
abe goer presided, and in the course of his 
speech said that Christians of all denominations 
were ready to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
opposing a common foe and maintaining a grand 
common cause. Temperance wasa subject which 
brought them all together. He ‘‘ was deeply sorry 
to see that drunkenness amongst women was 
most deplorably increasing. The back doors to 
public-houses werea great aid to drinking amongst 
women, as they were able to escape the public 
eye. He therefore sincerely hoped that the 
magistrates would do all they possibly could to 
limit the facilities for sneaking round corners 
for people who were afraid to face the public.” 

he Rev. Dr. Lundie prefaced his speech by 
saying that it was a woman's crusade upon the 
subject which had brought them _ together. 
Were there or were there not (he asked) undue 
facilities for obtaining strong drink in Liverpool ! 
and secondly, were these facilitiesdesirable? Any- 
one looking over thedrink mapof Liverpool would 
be convinced that there were facilities enough 
and to spare in Liverpool for obtaining strong 
drink. He remembered a few years ago when 
he and his friends used to be told by the magis- 
trates ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are here for the purpose 
of giving licences,’ but they never heard that 
observation now. The magistrates, instead of 
giving and increasing licences now, were there 
for the purpose of refusing and withdrawing 
licences. He and his friends objected to the 
great and undue facilities which are given for 
secret and private drinking, especially by 
women, They had no unkindly feeling towards 
the publicans, but they had a friendship 
for the public. Their main quarrel with the 
back doors of the public-houses was in the 
interest of the gentler sex. The magistrates 
went so far as to order that these doors shoul 
not be used after six o’clock, but it was before 
that hour that women, availing themselves of the 
absence of their husbands at work, made use of 
those secret avenues to the public-house. Large 
numbers of women were corrupted and de- 
stroyed in that way, and a terrible evil was thus 
intlicted upon society. Therefore he wanted 
everyone who desired the well-being of the com- 
munity to join heart and soul in this movement. 
He hoped that when the ag ager would 
receive this petition of which he had spoken. 
they would find it almost impossible for them to 
refuse the appeal, for which there was such 
urgent cause, and which was in itself so reason- 
able. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


A GREAT MOTHER.* 


By nen DavcuTeR, Frances E. WILtarD, AND 
HER KINSWOMAN, MINERVA Brace Norton, 


PART III. 


Norninc was more characteristic of the beauty 
of this woman’s mind than her letters and her 
prayers. Tue sacred stores garnered in those 
tranquil hours which she passed with her God, 
her Bible, and her books seemed for a moment 
revealed to those who read or listened. Next 
to her Bible, Epictetus was her favourite author. 
She looked herself a sage seated in her large 
rocking chair reading her favourite passages. 
She was fond of telling her children that “ You 
will have what you take the most pains for,” 
adding with characteristic directness, “if one 
took the most pains for character, he had no 
right to complain because he was not rich; if 
he took the most pains for riches, he had no 
right to complain because he had not education. 
If he preferred fame to integrity, he would pro- 
bably get it, but he would have made the worst 
of bargains.” 
HER FIRST VOTE. 

Her last letter to her daughter is dated 
April 18th, 1892, and was written during the 
latter's absence. It treats chiefly of the school 
election in Evanston. She says: “I went 
dutifully and deposited my vote for our W.C.T.U. 
comrade, Mrs. Singleton,” and adds: “ one 
thing was demonstrated, the women were there 
in throngs.” She was then well advanced in her 
eighty-eighth year. 

Her last prayer at family worship was the ex- 
pression of her whole life: ‘“‘ We walk out into 
the mystery fearless, because we trust in Thee. 
We face the great emergency with our hearts 
full of vital questions that cannot here be 
answered. We leave them all with Thee, know- 
ing Thou wilt cherish our wistful aspirations 
toward Him who loved and has redeemed us. 
We would know many things Thou hast not 
revealed, but we can only Jove and trust and 
wait.” 

In closing the review of a book that must 
bless and ennoble every one who reads it, I will 
quote the words I used when asked to speak at 
the memorial service held during the Convention 
at Denver, 1893, because they perhaps best 
express my view of the mother whose life is 
depicted in this biography. 

MY FIRST IMPRESSION. 


When I took the hand of Madame Willard, 
and she welcomed me to her heart and home, I 
knew instantly and instinctively that here was 
one of the world’s great women ; a lady of such 
fine delicate instinct, with a mind so cultivated 
and purified by continued aspirations toward the 
good and true; with a face so serene and full 
of all that inherent worth which came to her 
through her spotless ancestry and her own 
natural purity and refinement, that I at once 
classed her with all the greatest and noblest I 
had ever met. 

There is at all times something divinely 
pathetic about a soul that stands upon the border- 
land of the great, new country beyond. It is only 
when the leaves have left the tree and the bare 
arms are lifted against the clear winter sky that 
you can see how every tendril, every twig turns 
heavenward, and, looking upward through the 
bleak and bitter blasts, waits to be clothed upon 
with immortality. Such seemed to me to be 
ever the attitude of the mind of her who has been 
called “ Saint Courageous.” Her heart was made 


ns book will shortly be published in England. 
aides however, be ordered at the Literature 
epartment, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


upon an heroic mould. She was one who knew 
what it was to bear hardship patiently. To have 
gone forth from the refinement and intellectual 
cultivation of one of the first colleges of 
America to a life upon a prairie farm, taking 
into that life all the delicate instincts, all the 
mental cultivation, and all the educational 
enthusiasm of her nature and implanting them 
in that new soil, demanded nothing short of an 
heroic courage. 


A PICTURE IN THE PEACEFUL PARLOUR. 
A picture will always remain in my mind of 


‘the peaceful parlour in that sweet and restful 


home; of Madame Willard in her rocking chair, 
with her Wordsworth in her hands; and that 
voice that seemed to be untouched by the hand 
of time, with its clear, resonant sound speaking 
to us the words of that glorious ode “On Inti- 
mations of Immortality.” 

Immortality was the key-note of her life. It 
seemed to be breathed through her—the power 
of the Divine in humanity, the evolution of all 
that was great and good, which was to have its 
fulfilment in the Beyond, and I suppose that no 
one could have taken a more optimistic view of 
all the great questions of our day than did this 
great and tranquil soul. I have never met a 
woman who had attained her years, however 
large her mind and keen her intellect, who did 
not dwell more readily on questions of the past 
than on the interests of the immediate present. 


KEENLY ALIVE TO PRESENT INTERESTS. 


But Madame Willard’s mind, so incisive and 
so clear, seemed to be as keenly ulive to every- 
thing of present import as to anything that had 
taken place in former years. Her step was ever 
the first while yet the) household was sleeping, 
and she it was who read the news before any 
other had seen the morning papers. Alert, 
eager, interested in all that affected men and 
women, it was this wonderful love for humanity 
which led her to lay aside all her individual 
interests and merge them in the great cause to 
which she had dedicated her dearest and her 
best. And when that one whom she loved more 
than life was making in a single year pilgrimages 
to every state and territory throughout this 
great continent (a feat that has never been ac- 
complished, so far as I can learn, by any other), 
the mother’s heart, although it might be throb- 
bing with anxiety, had init that diviner instinct 
of womanhood that made the world her family, 
and she cared more that this work of mighty 
rescue should be accomplished than that the 
daughter whose companionship she prized so 
much should be obliged on her account to stay 
one hour longer at home. 


IN DEATH SHE HAD NOTHING TO FEAR, 


There was a light and shade about Madame 
Willard’s character that rendered her one of the 
most delightful conversationalists I have ever 
met. Indeed, I do not believe that any one has 
true pathos who has not also a keen sense of 
humour. 

So natural did her passing seem from this 
life to the fuller life beyond that as sho Jay 
there awaiting the summons that was to bid her 
to go out through the great gate of Eternity, 
she had still a cheery, pleasant word; she 
looked at life as quietly, as calmly, as reasonably 
as she had done when she sat by her fire-side. 
She had nothing to change. Her life had always 
been struck in the key that was set to the songs 
of immortality. She had nothing to fear, for life 
to her had always seemed “a life hid with 
Christ in God.” And so as she called for the 
little keepsakes that she wished to give to those 
around her bed, and her daughter begged her 
to give with each some little message, she smiled 
and said, “If I were to do that I should simply 
turn into literature !” 


THE GENEROSITY THAT GIVES TO THE WORLD 
ITS BEST. 

And now as I speak about those days, there 
are two things that I have it in my heart to 
say: I know of no trait of character that so 
endears us to each other as that which will 
never withhold its best from the selfish motive 
that it belongs exclusively to us; and I think 
the beautiful generosity that bade Miss 
Willard give to every White Ribbon woman in the 
ranks of this great army, through the columns of 
the Union Signal, the full beauty of those last 
hours, reserving nothing, but giving all, was 
one of the truest pieces of unselfishness that I 
have ever witnessed. It would be better, I 
think, for the world and for humanity at large, 
if all we had and all we knew that brought us 
closer to the Divine, if those moments when the 
gates ajar seem somehow to be left open for 
awhile that the glory from beyond shines 
through them, we could tell out to one another. 
Our life is so bound up down here together, 
that all things which make the path easier and 
the dark river brighter and the beyond clearer 
should be passed along “like bread at Sacra- 
ment.” <And therefore I have rejoiced that she 
withheld nothing from us, but that as her 
mother’s life was consecrated to the interests 
of one great cause, so tho account of that 
wonderful translation belongs to us all... .. 


WHEN WE PUT OUT TO SEA. 


We know that we too are out upon the 
billows of life, and that we may be brought into 
the harbour sooner than we think, but whether 
tossed by the storm, whether brought through 
with sails all broken and masts all bent, 
or whether riding triumphantly the yale, 
the evening brings all home. I[ pray that 
when that time may come and heaven's gates 
are opened, it may be with all sails set, with 
all masts manned, with the glory of the full 
breeze blowing through the white sails of our 
life's ship, that we may enter that harbour with 
the triumphant and vanquishing glory with 
which Madame Willard went home. 


— TT 

Mr. Henry J. Osborn is now ready to under- 
take arrangements for Demorest Medal contests 
throughout the country. A special reciter has 
been prepared, revised by Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard. Mr. Demorest has, with his 
usual generosity, forwarded the medals, which 
are held in Mr. Osborn’s oflice in Flect Street ; 
and all local societies anxious to avail themselves 
of this excellent scheme for interesting and 
educating the young in temperance work, and 
also for gathering money for the use of the 
branch, are requested to make early application 
to him for such information as will be necessary 
to arrange contests. We specially invite our 
leaders in the B.W.T.A. to consider how advan- 
tageous to the progress of their work the develop- 
ment of this scheme will prove, for we are all 
aware of the difficulty of Siaceee | the services 
of our young people for the work, but by means 
of the Demorest contest we can not only focus 
their interest on temperance, but also awaken 
many latent powers that will afterwards develop 
useful speakers and intelligent workers. 


* * * 


Friend leans on friend and state depends on 
state ; 
Each comrade bears about a comrade’s fate, 
Equality is man’s most natural law ; 
But always strife and days of war abide, 
When Have and Have-not live here side by side. 


* & 


Clement of Alexandria has strong views upon 
what we should now call women’s rights, holding 
that as both men and women already have one 
God, one schoolmaster, one church, common 
virtues and common sense, & common grace and 
a common salvation, equality in the love feast 
and an equal education, so they must have but 
one moral code. 
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founded by Northerners. ‘‘ We were suspicious 
of the Northern school-teachers at first,” said 
Southern friends to me; “we thought they had 
come down here, as the carpet-baggers did, to 
serve their pockets and their ambitions by our 
means, but we don't think so now.” 

I found the era of good feeling had indeed set 
in, and that nothing helped it forward faster 
than the work of temperance, that nothing would 
liberate the suppressed coloured vote so soon as 
to divide the white vote on the issues, “ wet ” 
and “dry” (saloon or no saloon); that the 
South “Solid” for prohibition of the liquor. 
traffic might be exchanged for the South Solid 
against the North, by such a re-alignment of those 
moving armies of civilization popularly called 
“ parties,” as would put the temperance men of 
North and South in the samecamp. Therefore 
it was borne in upon my spirit that I must declare 
in my next annual address, as President of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the new faith that was within me. 

My purpose to do this gained power at the 
Saratoga Temperance Convention in the summer 
of 1881. The keen, clear logic of those who 
declared in the convention their conviction that 
the temperance question must follow the liquor 
question into politics, the earnest talks I had with 
leaders, the fervent religious spirit of the con- 
vention, confirmed me unchangeably in my new 
political departure. 

I shall never forget the night before the close 
of the convention, when I, who am one of the 
“seven sleepers,” could not sleep; I then and 
there thought through to the conclusion of my 
personal duty and delight to take sides for the 
Prohibition party. It was a solemn and exalted 
hour in which my brain teemed with the sweet 
reasonableness of such a course, and my con- 
science rejoiced in its triumph over considerations 
of expediency. Nothing has ever disturbed the 
tranquil assurance that I was then helped to 
make a decision consistent with my profession as 
a temperance reformer, and one, as I believe, 
inspired from heaven. 

Two months later, at Lake Bluff, Illinois, thirty 
miles north of Chicago, we held our usual Tem- 
perance Convocation. This beautiful spot, on 
the sunset shore of Lake Michigan, has long been 
famous as a chief rallying place of Temperance 
leaders on cur continent, and has borne a part grand-daughter of Cromwell, and who, it wauid 
unequalled in influence by that of any other | 5°e™) inherited without any alloy much of his 
rendezvous of the Prohibition army. ie gon cen ete One ja it hap- 
Coming here with a heart full of new love for i ce ig Ait ilar ae po ant oe eee 


: : : fOr | waiting, and occupied in adjusting some part of 
tho South and enkindled perceptions touching | the Princess’s dress just a the then Prince of 


what might be done, I heard a reformed man of | Wales, the father of George III., came into the 
Illinois make a most touching plea for better|room. His Royal Highness aczosted Miss 
protection from the legalised drink curse. As he | Russell rather sportingy. and said to her, “ For 
left the grounds he shook hands with me, and shame, Miss Russell! why have you not been at 
said, “ Don't let this convocation end in talk—we church humbling yourself for the aa er! 
want to hear that you folks who stand at the committed by your igrandisther : a 


: lied Miss Russell, “for a grand-daughter of 
front have done something ; taken a forward step | Ofiver Cromwell it is finmnilison siifttient to be 


against the liquor power.” employed as I am, in pinning up your sister's 
His worn face and intense earnestness made a | train. 


deep impression on my conscience. “ By the hel 
of God we will do something,” I said in a 
heart. : 

My temperance brothers listened and gave 
heed. What had been tutoring them for this 
same hour, I do not know; the living can 5 
for themselves. I told them what I had heard 
from the reformed man; of the thoughts and 
purposes that came to me at Saratoga. I do not 
profess to give all the links in the chain that led 
us, then and there, to found the “ Home Protec. 
tion Party,” but only those that are most clear! 
impressed on my own mind. As a result of our 
deliberations at this summer camp, an address 
was issued to the temperance people of the 
country. 

A committee on organisation was subsequently 
appointed, a form of constitution for Home Pro. 
tection clubs prepared, and the co-operation of 
all Prohibition leaders sought. 

In the autumn following the Lake Bluf 
Convocation, our National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union met in Washington, D.C. 
When I prepared my annual address, this thought 
came to me: “ For you to favour the Prohibition 
party as an individual is one thing, and to ask the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in your 
official address to indorse that party, is quite 
another ; are you going to do it? Such action 
will cost you much good-will and many votes.” 
But a voice from loftier regions said : “You ought 
to declare for the party officially as well as 
individually.” 


- LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

From the first the Southern ladies took up 
our quiet, systematic lines of work with an 
intelligence and zeal that I have never seen 
exceeded and seldom equalled. There was an 
“ our-folks ” air in audiences, cars, and on the 
streets that was quite refreshing. The native 
population is so regnant, the coloured population 
is of such home-like nature, and the foreign 
element so insignificant in influence and numbers, 
that temperance has an immense advantage at 
the South. Beer has no such grip on the habits 
or the politics of the people as at the North. 
Almost without exception the gulf and seaboard 
states have taken advance ground. The time is 
ripe; “the sound in the mulberry trees” is 
plainly audible. In the three months that 
followed we visited nearly one hundred towns 
and cities of the South, and I have made ever 
so many trips since then, attending, in different 
years, a state temperance convention in almost 
every one of the fourteen Southern states. By 
this means I have become acquainted with the 
men and women who lead the movement there, 
and so know them to be, in the old New England 
phrase, “just our sort of folks.” The Methodist 
church is in the van, and here I found my firmest 
friends. Good Bishop Wightman, when not able 
to sit up, wrote me letters of introduction as 
hearty as our own Northern bishops would have 
penned, and they proved the “open sesame” to 
many an influential home in the Gulf states ; 
brought many a pastor out from the quiet of his 
study to “ work me up a meeting”; conciliated 
the immense influence of church journalists, and 
paved the way for the recognition of the white 
ribbon movement throughout the Southern 
states. I would gladly name the noble leaders 
who thus stood by me both in Methodist and 
other churches, but the roll would be too long. 
It is written on my heart, where it will never 
grow dim.* 

That trip was the most unique of all my 
history. It “reconstructed” me. Everywhere 
the Southern white people desired me to speak 
to the coloured. In Charleston I had an 
immense audience of them in the M. E. Church, 
North; in New Orleans, Mrs. Judge Merrick, a 
native of Louisiana, whose husband was Chief 
Justice in that state under the Confederacy, 
invited the Northern teachers to her home, and 
wrote me with joy that the Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union would yet solve the problem 
of a good understanding between sections 
hitherto alienated. I was present repeatedly in 
the gallery when legislatures of the Gulf States 
voted money for negro education, and for schools 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 

A CERTAIN city man was talking at the dinner- 
table, in his usual clever manner, about the 
inconsistency of women. “These young ladies 
who protest that they are never going to marry,” — 
he broke out—‘“ everybody knows that they 
will belie their own words at the very first 
eae !”” He paused, and evidently ho 

that his wife would come to the rescue of her 
sex ; but that discreet woman held her tongue. 
‘““ Why, Mary,” he continued, ‘‘ you remember 
how it was with yourself! I have heard you 
say more than once that you wouldn’t marry the 
best man alive.” ‘‘ Well, I didn’t,” said his wife. 

* * * 


In the suite of the Princess Amelia there was 
formerly a lady of the name of Russell, who was 


*In my book entitled “ Woman and Temperance ” 
I have given an extended account of my earlier 
Southern trips. 


OWER TEA. 


5 HIGHEST AWARDS--LONDON & PARIS. 


Sold only in Packets, each bearing both the Vi yj 
Registered Trade Mark and the Signature, 
EoOuUuUOUUOSEE 


THE MOST DELICIOUS & ECONOMICAL TEA «+- WORLD. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Sold by Agents everywhere at 2/8, 2/6, 2/4, 2/-, 1/10, 1/8, 1/7, 1/6, 1/4, 1/2 per lb. 
e 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


The Great Tower Street Tea Company, Limited, 5, Jewry Street, London, E.¢. 
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ANATIONAL DRINK REFORM! (4 HaIR PIN 


‘MEZHOUT POINTS: 
The Great Temperance Beverages! | BAS GSS Bsus tr 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


SEE THE 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS r KOPS 
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Ca CAN'T SCRATCH THE HEAD 
Ai AND WON'T FALL OUT. 
y~ SE See 
THEY COBT VOU EXACTLY 
[as yi GAME PRICE AS OLD SORT. 
s Se 
SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT 


EACH STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
OF POST CARD. BNOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. 
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Hindes Limited, manuracruncas of BRUSHES «4 voirer anticice, 


BIRMINGHAM @ LONDON. 


KOPS KOPS “BHLFAST HOUSE.” 
KOPS Oil KOPS W ALPOLE’S 
KOPS KOPS 


SUMMER GALE OF [RISH [NEN 


GREAT Sen el much below Wholesale 
rices. 
SALE PRICE LIST AND PATTERNS FREE. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, 6 ft. sq.; from 2/6 each. 
DAMASK NAPKINS » 1/4 perdoz. 
LINEN SHEETS »» 10/6 per pr. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS » 2/- per doz. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 
Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. DRESS LINENS, 36 inches wide »» 103d. per yd. 
Art Colours. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of (Established 1760), 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street). 


PUBLIC CHALLENGE. 


I undertake to pay the sum of £100 to anyone who will state a good reason why Licenses 
for the sale of Alcoholic Drinks should (as now) be freely given away, or will show good cause 
why Profit Monopolies in the Poverty and Demoralisation of the people (so long as they are 
suffered to exist), should not be purchased at the highest possible cost. | 


Any Society, or Committee, or Individual may submit reasons for and against the proposition 
stated above. The competition will remain open till the end of August, when the various 
statements will be submitted to a small select Committee of Representative Temperance 
Leaders for decision. The decision of this Committee will be final, and the money will be 
paid to the author of the statement which approves itself as the best sent in. 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-intoxicating Beverages. 


The successful statement will be published in the leading Temperance Papers of the Kingdom. 
Signed, A. F. HILLS, President Vegetarian Federal Union. 


All statements must be submitted under a Motto, while the name and address of the Com- 
petitor must be sent in, in sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after the Committee’s 
decision is made. Any further information concerning this Competition can be obtained on 
application to 

The SECRETARY, the Vegetarian Federal Union, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
to whom all correspondence must be addressed. 


Copies of the United Temperance Bill may be obtained, FREE, of the Secretary as above. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editors of Tue Woman's SIGNat. 


Mespames,—Will you allow me, as a very 
ordinary man, to make a protest against the 
remarks which appear under the name of Kate 
Bushnell, M.D, in your issue of the 21st? 

I have been married nine years, and have 
never regretted my marriage for an hour. I 
should not dream of issuing an order to my wife, 
<page | that courtesy is in its place in wedded 
life; and for that reason I should resent it if my 
wife issued an ordertome. Dr. Bushnell brings 
round her contention to this, that a woman 
should be ‘‘ despot” in her house. As she is 
aware, the word ‘‘despot” implies not the 
making of requests, but the giving of commands, 
and that de haut en bas. She arrives at this 
view by the interpretation of certain texts. I 
am too diffident to risk myself in theological 
controversy with a Doctor of Medicine; but I 
think one may fairly judge an interpretation 
sometimes from the results which sock follow 
if that interpretation were widely accepted. 
Very often the ordinary mind is incapable of 


“Pp ying any other test to a theory. 
hat effect would be wrought upon the man 


who, thinking that he had taken to himself a 
wife, found that he had taken to himself a 
schoolmistress? It requires a highly trained 
mind to endure ceaseless edification. Let it be 
granted that the code to be applied by the despot 
would be the best code which she could discover; 
still, it would have to be carried out in detail, 
if it were to prove effective. And, petty and 
ridiculous as the thing may seem, it would come 
down to this sort of thing in the end. ‘George, 
if you have another half-hour’s sleep this morning, 
you will be neglecting self-discipline.” ‘‘ You 
must not take another glass of sherry.” “ Another 
cigarette would be mere self-indulyence.” This 
is not so far removed from the old-fashioned and 
disastrous ‘‘ nagging.” 

Then again, few women would think out a 
code for the improvement of their life-companion ; 
they would accept one, in such a clerical or quasi- 


DELICIOUS 
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“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP," 

(From the Painting by G. Sheridan Knowles, R.1.) 
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clerical matter. It would be the local clergyman’s 
code, in all probability; it would be quite 
general, not drawn up to suit the particular 
instance. Well, a good many men have met at 
college the man who becomes the local cle-gyman, 
and they know to what extent the code founded 
upon all the learning necessary for a pass degree 
is likely to be lucid and profound. And the 
result of forcing this regeneration on its object ! 
Well, even men have some feelings, and a 
tendency to revolt when they are flagellated. 

By all means let there be equality, but 
despotism ? It would certainly fill the clubs to 
overflowing, and keep them full. Naturam 
furcd expellas. You know the rest.—I am, 
mesdames, your obedient servant, 

GopraeY BugcHett. 

June 23rd, 1894. 


To the Editors of THE Woman's SIcnat. 


Mespames,—As an unmarried woman allow 
me to protest against the statement that the 
‘people to consult” regarding the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill are the 5,000,000 unmarried 
women who are ‘‘ potentially concerned ”’ in the 
measure. I should say, on the contrary, it would 
be more just to consult the married women as 
to whether they desire an added inequality to 
the already inequitable laws between husband 
and wife. Personally I should be in favour of 
the law if it cut both ways, and a woman might 
marry her deceased husband's brother. I 
believe a large proportion of the women who 
are in favour of this Bill would be astonished 
if they knew it was completely one sided. You 
have always upheld one moral law, and yet this 
proposed Bill distinctly upholds two standards of 
morals. If it is right and moral to marry a 
deceased wife’s sister it must be equally so to 
marry a deceased husband's brother. No good 
can come of injustice. Hoping you will print 
this letter, so that all readers of THE Woman’s 
Siena. may know that it is a one sided Bill, I 
remain, yours truly, KE. WarpDtow Best. 

June 26th, 1894. 


Jory 5, 1894, 


To the Editors of Tut Woman’s Sicnarz 
MespamMges,—May I suggest as an emplo 
ment for women that they should be allowed r 
occupy the very important post of Commissionerg 
in Lunacy, or if this cannot be, that just as where 
there is no lady on a Board of Guardians a 
Committee of ladies is appointed to visit the 
workhouses, s> there should 1 be ladies a pointed 
to visit asylums. It seems to me it is of even 
greater importance in the latter than in the 
former case. Surely the female patients may 
have complaints to make which they would 
rather make to one of their own sex, and I can- 
not help thinking that the keen eye of a woman 
her sense of justice, and her sympathy might 
detec: cases of unnecessary detention which | 
fear, in spite of the legislation. f recent ycars 
still exist. : 

There can surely be no subject of wider or 
deeper interest to the community at large than 
that of the treatment of the insane. 

I was much amused at the reply of a gsntle- 
man to whom I expressed my desire that there 
should be lady commissioners. He said, ‘‘ But 
is not that a post which commands a large 
salary?” As if that would be aconclusive argu- 
ment against it being occupied by a woman !— 
Yours truly, Cc. S. 


In his essay on “ Christian Ethics,” in “ Vox 
Clamantium,”’ Mr. A. E. Fletcher, editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, says on the text ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” what the words mean there- 
fore is this: Blessed are they who are with the 
poor in spirit, who dare not become rich by the 
robbery of the poor; who if they are rich, are 
willing to devote their wealth to the betterment 
of the masses of the people. Blessed are they 
whose sympathies are with the poor, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven—not above, beyond the 
clouds and beyond the tomb, but here in this 
world, the kingdom of heaven upon earth, the 
regenerated society of the future, the new de- 
mocracy, whose mission it would be, in the 
beautiful words of William Blake : 

‘““To build Jerusalem in England’s green and 

pleasant land.” 


MAZAWATTEE TEA. 
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<a PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Cross 
Stations. 


Very quict. Conveni-nt to Buses and Underground 
Rai'way toall parts of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 64. to 59. 6d. 
Telegrams—* Lunchecns, London.” Also 


Philp's a Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 


low. 

Recently Improved and handeomely Re- 
Cecorated. Tarkish Baths. Passenger 
Flevator. Flectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Tempe ance Princ ples. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and frien?s. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1852. 


PULLARS’ woxas, PERTH. 


WORKS, 


CaLEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYSING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON: 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C.; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
GOODS CAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 
ee 


an NEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL - 


FESS KNITTER 


KNITS woot" tit, “cr cotfon. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE. Lists 2d. per Post, 
. TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS, The ouly 
WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 22 other Honours, 
Also makers of the ‘‘SUN” Seamlcss Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
Kuitting MachineCo. Works, 48, Upper Brouk st., Manchester 


EPPS'S COCOAINE.| RineTeH Se 
TABLE SALT. 


verage of full flavour, now with many 
Rh raning the place of tea. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed enersy Withont unduly exciting the 
tist'm.—So'd in Pa kets and Tins, by Grocers. 
late'led * JawgEs Epes & Co., Ltd., Homwopathic 
Chemists, Loncon. * 


FOR 


SKIN 


SUCH 


Sunburns, Insect Bites, Prickly Heat, etc., 
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Vinolia Cream 


1S RECOMMENDED 


MEDICAL 


ANY 


IRRITATION, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889.) 


| Children’s 18. sl. per doz. Hemstitched, 
Ladies’ seece 20. 34. a Ladies’ ...... 2a. Od. per doz, 
Gents’ ...... 3s. 34. ee Gents’ ...... 33. 1d. 


Samples “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. ROBINSON & 
isr§ - POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.” — The (Queen. 


aire.” | HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Li N EN COLLARS. Laptks’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


veraa tt Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per dozen, 
CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 53, ld. per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 
with (old Linen Fronts, 380, 64. ‘yer balcdoen to & SHIRTS 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


measure, 2s. extra). 

From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, lid. ; 2 yards by 3 
yards, 58. 1ld. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. eacb. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ‘2nifecturers to H. M. the Queen and 


the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


OP PPL LFLOGLOOGLLODODOOSoD OE 
16 oz. fortis. § 


¢ Straight 
: Li mbs. Compare with other a 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building 9 


material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 


® limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these organic 
Phosphates to form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, brain, &e. 
% ‘*Frame Food’’ Diet isthe only food containing the organic phos- 
% phates extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so Vitally necessary for 
the development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
L best food for Infants, Invalids, Nursing Mothers, Ae. In) process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract. upon the starch converts it into 
& dextrine, thereby rendering “ Frame Food " Dict especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids, 
% Children grow stout and strong while using it; Invalids tind it restorative 
and invigorating ; 

§ Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritive nature 
& of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishment replenishes 
the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best results for 

6 both mother and child. 
se Frame Food ’’ Diet isthe cheapest cooked food ; 1-Ib. tins sold for 1s., 
% 4-lb. tins at 3s. 9d., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. }-Ib. sample in handsome 
enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for postage, by FRAME FOOD 
& CO., Lp., Lombard-rd., Battersea, London, 8.W. (Mention this paper.) 


FOLGGLLLLGLLGLLLLLLOLLLOOS 


FOEOTFILGOLGLSGSsD 


BY 


MEN 


SLIGHT 


AS 


_-- Ree 


—— 


Atal 


Floral 6d., Balsamic 8d., Toilet (Otto) 10d., & Vestal 2 6. 


VINOLIA POWDER.—(For Redness, Roughness) 1+ & 19. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—Will co ndents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS F:.0M THE BRANCHES. 


SAFFRON WALPEN.—The annual meeting of 
members was held on the 19th inst, at Fernleigh, 
Mrs. Goddard presiding. The report for the year 
was read and adopted. The re-election of Miss 
Robsop, of Corie Brow, as President, and Mrs. 
Yeo, ss Treasurer, took place with enthusiasm. 
Miss M. A. Robson having resigned the Secretary- 
ship, Miss Taylour, Corrie Brow, accepted the office 
pro tem, A résolation in favour of the enfran- 
chisement of women was cagried, and copies cf 
the same have been sent to th: Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Excbequer; also a petition 
to Parliament, to the same effect, has been for- 
warded to Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.I’., for presenta- 
tion. Mis, Gray, from Blackheath, gave an earnest 
and helpfal addrese. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the Friends’ Meeting House, Miss Rot- 
son presiding. -Mrs. Gray delivered an cxcellent 
Soap! Temperance address. 

EW CLEE AND WEELSBY.—The monthly meet- 
ing was held in the Iron Bethel, Riby Square, last 
Wednesday. Mrs, Squires cccupied the chair, and 
introduced Mr. Redwood—one of the Band of 
Nebrew Christians from the Mildmay Mission, who 
were conducting services in the town. He gave an 
interesting account of his experiences in night 
work in the East end of London, his remarks g 
a forceful plea for the appointment of Police 
Matrone. Mrs. Mackay followed with a paper on 
“Our Work as an Association and as Individuals,” 
in which she also touched on the Police Matron 
question. In may be mentioned that a member of 
the Watch Committ.e has given notice of a motion 
in favour of the appointment of Police Matrons at 
Grimsby, and the Mayor has kindly consented to 
receive a deputation of ladies from the three local 
B.W.T.A. branches at the next meeting of the 
Watch Committee in support of the same. 

OxrForD.— A meeting was held on Thursday last 
at the Balliol Cricket Ground, kiodly lent for the 
occasion. Af.er tea, the chair was taken by Mrs. 
T, H. Green, President of the Branch, who intro- 
duced Miss Alys Peareall-Smith, superintendent of 
the “Y” department. Mi-s Smith was followed by 
Miss Finlay, of Montreal, and others, and it was 
agreed to form a“ Y” branch for Oxford. Twenty- 
seven names were enrolled, and Miss Hills was 
elected to act as Secretary, pro tem. A band wasin 
attendance, and performed suitable music at in- 
tervals, and it was generally felt that a most epjoy- 
able afternoon had been fpent. 

MaipstoNne.—A we'l attenced meeting was held 
in the Tunbridge Road Wesleyan Schoolroom June 
26th. The meeting was opened by Rev. A. Johnson, 
who introduced the Chairman, Councillor Candler. 
Dr. Sarah J. Anderson-Brown gave an a d-efs on 
‘Medical Temperance.” Mre. Hibling followed 
with a short address. This is the last of a series of 
montbly meetings held at different schoolrooms in 
the town. We are glad to report that new memb: rs 
have been added to the branch after nearly every 
meeting, the last being no exception. 

NUNFATON AND DistRicT.—Miss Alys Pearsall- 
Smith addressed a meeting at Mrs. Johnson's 
on Tuesday last. On Wednesday between fifty and 
sixty young ladies assembled at ‘The Elms,” Miss 
Warmington’s private school, and listened with 
great interest to Miss Smith. Pledges were taken, 
and it hoped that a “ Y” Branch will be formed. 
On Thureday the members of the branch accepted 
the invitation of their president, Mrs. Rogers, to a 
garden party at the “Poplars,” Stockingford. A 
meeting fr women only was held in the Methodist 
Schoolroom in the evening, addressed by Mra. 
Pilling, of Rugby. The “Woman’s Suffrage” 
resolution wa; carried unanimously. 

PLAISTOW.—The new branch of the B.W.T.A., 
which was organised by Mrs. Hicks, of Kentish 
Town, held its first public meeting on Monday, 
June 25tb, when the chair was taken by Mis. 
Trenemap. Encouraging addresses were given by 
the president, Mrs. Harrington, and Mrs. Tunbridge, 
of Barking K-ad; solos, recitatiors, etc., by the 
members, 

CAMBRIDGE. — In ccnnection with the Mid- 
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summer Fair the usual tea was given at Nelson 
Street Schoolroom on Sunday, June 24th, to about 
100 travellers, men and women. Flowers were 
tastefally arranged on the tables, and a “ button- 
hole,” with text card attached, was supplied to 
every guest. After teaa short meeting was held, 
conducted by Mr. Holmden, with plenty of singing 
and brief exbortations. Six pledges were taken at 
the close. The Fair Ground was visited on Sunday 
afternoon by several members of the B.W.T.A. and 
other friends. 

Lona Eaton.—A large contingent of the mem- 
bers visited eo on Monday afternoon. A 
public tea was held in the Wesleyan School, and 
about 100 women were present. Mrs. Wood pre- 
sided at the after meeting, and earnest, bright, 
helpful addresses were given by Mrs. Burns, Mrs, 
Houghton, and Mrs. Selwood. 

BURNLEY.—The quarterly tea meeting was held 
on Jane 26th. This being also the Annual Meet- 
ing, the e!ection of officers took place. The presi- 
dent (Mre. Strayan), treasurer (Mrs. Gill), and 
secretary (Mrs. Priestley Sutcliffe), were re-elected. 
Earnest speeches were made by the President, 
Mrs. W. Smith, and Mrs. Metcalfe. Solos and 
recitations were al-o given by friends. Several 
new members joined the Association. 

HuLvu.—On Wednesday, the 20th, the usual 
monthly Members’ Meeting was held, when an 
interesting afternoon was spent. Mrs. Griffin read 
an able and instructive paper, subject: “The 
Woman of To-day.” Miss Shearsmith gave a 
re ital, and Mrs. Jebson sang two solos. 

FAIRFIELD. — The members of this branch, 
under the presidercy of Mrs. Sprant, held their 
picnic at Bidston on Saturday The party, num- 
bering about sixty, lef: Liverpool at one o'clock 
and proceeded to Bidston Hill, via the Mersey 
Tunnel. After tea, sports and games were in- 
dulged in, and prizes distributed to the successfal 
competitors. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Oao Wednesday, the 27th of 
June, a successful drawing-room meeting was held 
at the residence of Mrs. W. E. Whittingbam. Mrs. 
Price Hughes presided, and gave an account of the 
work of the B.W.T.A. Mrs. Ward Poole also 
addressed the meeting. A branch of the B.W.T.A. 
was started at the clos: of the meeting. Over 
thirty members were enrolled, 

SuDBURY, SUFFOLK.—June 23rd, by kind 
invitation of Mr. and Alrs. Mattingly, a meeting 
was held in their grourds in order that all inter- 
ested in temperance work might have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mrs. Ormiston Chant, whose 
impressive address was listened to with great 
attentior. About 100 friends were present. 


HAVERFORDWEST.—-At a meeting of tte Execu- 
tive Committee held on Tuesday, the 19th, tre prési- 
dent, Lady Catherine Allen, in the cha'r, the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
“The Haverfordwest Branch of the B.W.T.A. 
earnestly desires that steps should be taken to in- 
duce the authorities to order that in ali police and 
assize courts, during the hearing of cases of an 
improper nature, all men not connected with sach 
caser, aud children of both sexes, should leave the 
building.” 

West Lonpon Mission.—On Tuesday, June 
19th, a meeting of men ard women was held 
at Cleveland Hall, presided over by Mrs. Price 
Hughes. Mics Conybeare delivered an able and 
instructive address, and moved a resolution in 
favour of the amendments which Mr. Walter 
McLaren, M.P., intends to propcse to the Registra- 
tion Bill. Tois was seconded by Mrs. Lyons, and 
carried unanimously, and with enthusiasm. A copy 
of the resolution bas been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister, and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

PLUMsTEAD BRANCH held their usual monthly 
meeting on June 20th. Mrs. Gauntlett gave an 
address, Rev. J. M. Fergusson presided. A 
resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment to include provision for the enfranchisement 
of women in the forthcoming Registration Bill, and 
the Committee resolved to urge the representative 
member of Parliament to sapport any instruction 
or amendment necessary for this purpose. On the 
24th a united mothers’ meeting was held to hear 
an address from Mrs. Bailhache. Mrs. Radd 
presided. 

DovaLas—IJSLE OF MAN.—At a meeting held at 

the Bethel, President Miss Tallan, the committee 
elected officers for a‘‘Y” Branch. The officers are 
representatives of all churches, and the work unde- 
nominational. It is also desired to start an orchestra 
and chorus of young women to assist in the recrea- 
tive part of the work. A tennis club has been 
started for members. 
WI1GAN.—A meeting was held in the Wesleyan 
Mission Hall on Thursday, June 7th, Mrs. Peace 
presiding. Mrs. Anders and Mrs. Ellis gave 
addresses; recitations and solos were rendered by 
triends. Eleven pledges were taken at the close. 
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CHESTER “ Y.”—The initiatory meeting was held 


on March 12th, 1894, when Miss Alys Pearsall-Smith 
gave an address and eleven members were enrolled, 
Since then the Society has held fortnightly meetin 
one of which took the form of a ‘‘ social” = 
another of “ Parliamentary practice.” The Willing. 
ton Y branch has kindly arranged to send pi 
week a hamper of flowers, which the Chester branch 
will distribute in the workhouse hospitals. Several 
members subscribe toTHE WOMAN'S SIGNAL, and 
their copies are circulated through the Soc 
The number of members has now increased to 
nineteen. 


Society, 


CHELSEA AND KENSINGTON. — Through the 


kindness of Mrs. Rutherford a drawing-room meet. 
ing, especially for young ladies in business houses 
was held at 2, Campden Hill Road, Kensington, on 
the evening of June 22nd. Tea and coffee were 
served in the garden before the meeting, and music 
and a rec'tation were given b 
Miss EK, Mead, and Mr. A. Chaplin. Dr. Pringle, of 
Blackheavh, gave an address and Mrs. Dewar (Hon 
ope also spoke. Several new members were 
enrolled. 


Miss M. Gordon, 


WooLwicH.—A drawing-room meeting, presided 


over by Mrs. Hewitson, was held at the house of 
Mrs. Barnes on Thursday last. Severai new members 
joined the B. W. T. A. in response to the earnest 
appeal of Mra, Bailhache, who delivered an able 


dress. 
SuTToy.—The ann al meeting of members and 


committes took place at Mrs. Worsley Benison's 
on June 6th. All the officers were re-elected. On 
Taesday, Jone 19tb, the members of the Working 
Women’s Section assembled in Mrz. Dewey's garden. 
After partaking of refreshmente, addresses were 
given by Miss Barter and Mre. Colville-Saunders, 
A report of the year's work was read. 


REDRUTH.—On Thursday, June 2lst, the girls 


of the Redrath Temperanc; Guild in connection 


with the B.W.T.A had their annual outing. 


The party of over fifty went by rail to Hay 


Iowans, where many attractions awaited them. A 


free tea was provide’, which was much enjoyed. 


FRESTON.—On Whit Sunday, ths British Women 


of Preston held their twelfth annual showman’s 
t2a-meeting in the Temperance Hall. Three handred 


showman and wives were present. Miss Millington, 


of York, Mr. Bannister, the Revs. A. J. Hogg, 


and G. Byron gave interesting addresses. Forty 
pledges were taken. The new ‘“ Y” branches took 


part in the proceedings 


CARNARBVON.—On the 16th a very interesting 
soiiéa was held in connection with the Women’s 
Temperance Association in this town. Over 300 
persons were present. Good speeches and songs 
were given during the evening. 

OKEHAMPTON (Devonshire).—A_ successfal con- 
ference and public meeting was held in the Charch 
Room on June 13th. Mrs. C. Long, of llymoutb, 
attended as deputation, and explained the objects 
of the association. In the evening Mrs. Germain, 
the President of the branch, took the chair and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Long gave temperance addresses. 
At the close new members were enrolled. This is 
the beginning of good work in Okehampton. 
Members of the B.W.T.A, visiting this lovely 
and picturesque town of Devonshire should make 
an effort to attend the local meetings. All in- 
formation to be obtained of th Secretary, Mra. 
Harry Geen, Parklands. 


ES 
a 


The tickcts for the grand concert to be held at 
the City Temp'e, July 9th, are rapidly going. The 
Cardiff choir who will perform Cowen’s popular 
cantata, ‘Rose Maiden,” are singers of unusual 
ability, and have won high praise for their per- 
formances. A treat is also in store for those who 
will hear Mrs. Parker's recitation of “ The Northern 
Cobbler,” and all who attend are sure of a most 
enjoyable evening. Seats will be reserved for ticket- 
holders until 7.20, when the general public will be 
admitted, Tickets can be hed on application to 24, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


- oe oe 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTO. 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E, WILLARD. Introduction by LADY 
HeNry SOMERSET. Prefatory Note by JOHN 
G. WHITTIER. Cloth, 29. 64.; gilt, 3s. post 
free. 


GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss FRANCES E, 
WILLARD and her Kinswoman, MINERVA 
Brace Norton. With Introduction by LADY 
Henry Somerset. Price 6s., carriage extra. 
List of Publications sent post free.—M ANAGER, 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, EC. 
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Collard & eu lard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 

Road, Notting Hill, London. 
wifeenn “dention this (a 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Werds, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jouw Happow & Cc., LaTEst TIME TUESDAY. 
0. 


ARROGATE. — High-class Edu- 
cation for Girls. Large staff of 
Visiting Professors and three Resident 

Governesses. Special advantages for Art 
rire and Modern Languages. 
ble and comfortable home. Referees— 
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CRANE & SONS' PIANOS. 
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Splendid Quality in Tone. 
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Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


LET FOR SUMMER MONTRS, |‘ 
a GENTLEMAN'S COrPAGR, beautt- | 2*- 
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Forty minutes’ from LON DON 
Six rooms. £2 28. a week.— Reply to Mr. 
BuELDON, Post Office, Caterham, Surrey. 
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BEECHAM S 
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BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
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Sick Headache, Constipation, 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 
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In Boxes, old., oO lid, nd Qs. @d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
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THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
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NEAVE’S 
FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA. 


TEA absolutely PURE. 
TEA Positively DELICIOUS. 
TEA in PERFECTION. 

The Best BLENDED TEA in 

England. 


Vast experience and Large Bales enable 
Spgncer & Co. to give Value unapproach- 
able by the ordinary dealer. The Firet Bip 
of any of the collowing Blends will certainly 
please the moet fastidious palate : — 


te. 4d., 1s. Sd., 2u., & 28. 4d. per ib. 
3 lb. and upwards Carriage Paid, 
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N.B. —Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Cup of most 
delicious Cocoa, 


80 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J. 5, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Fry's 


Cocoa 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


Jury 6, 1894, 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, Highest_Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


“Strongest and Best.’ — 
HEALTH. 


Pure Concentrated 


REPAIRING THE MACHINE. 


WE never wonder when we see a machine gradually wearing out. | 
We expect it. If it should run year after year, and show no signs 
of wear—well, we should wonder at that. Constant friction destroys 
the substance of a wheel or an axle, and it is never replaced. When 
the time comes there must be a new wheel or a new axle. 

The human body is a machine, built to run without stopping for 
an instant. For if it stops once there is no way to start it again. 
Hence it must be repaired while in motion. And is it? The 
material for this purpose we take into our stomach as food. Some- 
times we are silly enough to imagine that nature makes it necessary 
to eat that we may have the pleasure of eating. Put the case the 
other way and you will have it right. It is necessary to eat in 
order to repair the body, to replace waste material ; and she makes 
the act pleasant so we may not neglect it. That’s the idea. 

Thus’ we go on. Nerves, muscles, bones, and flesh wear out 
gradually, and are replaced as fast as they wear out. So we get to 
regarding our bodies as indestructible—the same thing, you know, 
right along. About once in seven years the body is completely 
changed. It isn’t the same one you had. But you never noticed 
when one went out and the other came. 

But when a person talks like this, what is the matter? ‘I got 
dreadfully thin and was gradually wasting away.” A woman says 
it—Mra. Mary Elizabeth Roberts, of the Temperance Hotel, 51, 
Market Street, Holybead, in a letter dated June 22nd, 1893. This 
Seagal ey with different diseases, and always with consumption. 
It is fatal then, to be sure. We all know that. The doctors have 
not yet found any way to cure it. We should be glad indeed if 
they could cure it. For oh! how many perish from it—they fall 
like grass before a scythe. 

Well, Mrs. Roberts goes on to say : “ All who saw me thought 
I was ina decline. I was very low-spirited and tormented with 
groundless fears, and I became so nervous that I could not bear the 
slightest noise. Later on, a dry hacking cough set in, accompanied 
by night- -sweats. In this condition I continued year after year. I 
took various medicines, including cod-liver oil, but they did me no 
good. I saw doctor after doctor, but they gave me no hope of 
recovery. 


“ When I was twenty-four ycars of age two doctors told me I was 


in a consumption, and nothing could be done for me, This mademe 
give up all hope, and I got weary and tired of life. But I dragged 
along, at one time able to be about, and again having to lie help- 
less on the couch.” 

Thus far we perceive that Mrs. Roberts seemed to have all the 
symptoms of consumption, and probably no doctor would have taken 
any other view of her case. In fact, judging by the signs, what 
other view was it possible to take? Still, before we approve that 
verdict, let us read the beginning of her letter and then the end of 
it. We have as yet read only the middle of it. 

‘From childhood,” she says, “ I was never strong—always tired 
and weakly. I had a poor appetite, bad taste in the mouth, pain at 
the right side, and frequent palpitation of the heart. Often I could 
not stand for giddiness, and I fainted with the least excitement.” 

This was up to the time the apparecxt signs of consumption were 

apparent. What followed that, we know. @ Now for the end: “In 
April, 1891, I gota bottle of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
began to use it. This I did because I read of cases like mine 
having been cured by it. I bought the medicine from Mr. Wilson, 
Drug Hall, Holyhead. In a few daysI felt a little relief. My 
appetite was better, and my food agreed with me. J kept on 
taking it, and slowly, but surely, regained my strength, and in 
three months I felt better than ever in my life before. Since then 
I have been in good health, and able to do any kind of work. I 
desire others to know what ‘has given me back my life and health. 
You may print this statement, and I will answer all inquiriez.” 

Now what have wetosay? Her disease was not consumption, 
was it? No, not at all. But it was indigestion and dyspepsia— 
from inherited terdency, no doubt; a disease which s0 closely 
rerembles consumption that even skilled physicians are constantly 
deceived, and treat it wrongly—alas! with too often fatal results. 
Acsisted by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which corrected the torpid 
stomach and liver, and expelled the poison from the blood, nature 
rebuilt her wasted machinery, put back the warm flesh upon the 
boner, filled the muscles with new vigour, and said to the aforesaid 
sufferer, ‘' Vow live, work, and be happy!” 

What a disease to watch out against! What a remedy to cure 
it when ignorance or neglect has allowed it to secure a lodgment ! 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


GRAND CONCERT 


at THE CITY TEMPLE, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


MONDAY EVENING, JULY 9th, 
When F, H. COWEN’S CANTATA, “THE ROSE MAIDEN,” will bo given by the CARDIFF BLUE RIBBON 


CHOIR. 


Second Part Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. 


Artis es—Miss MAGGIE PURVIS, R.C.M. 


Miss EMILY HIMING, RCM, 


DAVIES, R.C.M. Organis:—Mr. ALFRED JAMES HAWKINS, City Temple. 


Mrs. JOSEPH PARKER, 


ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET UNTIL 7.16. 


D.ors open at 6 30 p.m. To commence at 7.30 p.m. 


120 Voices, Winners of Gold and Silver oe at the Crystal Palace. 


EVA McLAREN Will Preside. 


Mr. kk. W. EVANS, Prize Winner of National Eisteddfod. Mr. EMLYN 


Acoompanist—-Mrs. LOUISE KEES. Ccnductor—Mr. J. F. PROUI'. 


during the interval, will Recite Tennyson’s 
“Northern Cobbler.” 


SILVER COLLECTION. 


a TIC sae can be pbrained on applesauce to Heargu arters, B.W.T.A., Memorial Hall, Faringdon Street, B.C, 
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